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No spelli jcoudd more forcibly 
awaken my mind to a sense of in- 
feriority, or a feeling of diffidence 
^ in its own powers, than casting my 
\ eye, at the moment of appearance 
before the public, on the great name 
^ which so kindly lends its sanction 
^ to my performance. Whatever 
^ failure it may be my lot to en- 
^ counter, a pledge so openly be- 
^ stowed, of your friendship and con- 
sideration, is a proud distinction! 
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That no time, or vicissitude, may 
deprive me of an honom' so fondly 
valued, is, my dear Madam, the 
earnest hope of her who is always, 
with the most profound admiration, 

Your obliged aiid affectionate 
MARGARET HOLFORD. 



Hendon Place^ 
May \ith. 
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WARBECK OF WOLFSTEKN. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was a bright, warm, blushing evening 
in the month of July. The villagers of 
Marchfeldt were rejoicing on the eve of 
their patron saint, dancing and regaling 
on the wide and verdant lawn in frbnt of 
the castle of their feudal lord the young 
Baron Wilhelm of Marchfeldt, dressed itt 
their holiday gear, and crowned with gar- 
lands of living flowers* The young oneff 
tripped to the music of the pipe, the flute, 
and the mandoline, while the elders of 
the village reclined beneath the spread- 
ing boughs of. the acacias that skirted 
the lawn, rejoicing in reflected joy, and 
thinking, peradventure, how much more 
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athletic^ alert, and graceful were the 
dancers of their day. Be this as it may, 
there was probably nothing invidious in 
the comparison, since those who had taken 
their turn in the dance were their own 
offspring, their children and grand-child- 
ren ; for the Marchfeldt peasantry were 
a healthy, happy, and long-lived race. 
Their lord was little less than absolute 
sovereign of his small territory, but ^e 
was mild, merciful, and generous. A long 
succession of such lords had followed 
each other ; and whoever had talked to 
these contented vassals, of despotism and 
<^ppression, would have found it difficult 
to teach them the meaning of words, now 
ia such papular use. They had one sub- 
ject of concern and alarm. Their young. 
Baron had been two years at the wars 
with the famous Vallenstein, Duke of 
Friedland. Two years had elapsed since 
he had quitted his castle; he was in bis 
X5th year^ and yet unmarried ; brothers 
he bad none, and, besides himself, oneonly 



lister, the fair and excielleiit Louisa of 
Marchfeldt, was all that remained of that 
ancient barony. Thus, those who blessed 
the present dynasty must needs tremble 
at the danger of being transferred to an- 
other line. Lady Louisa was very beau* 
tiful : seldom has so much soul beamed 
from a face whose contour was so per- 
fect; her features might have served for 
the model of a Grecian artist, while her 
complexion was that of her own country, 
the delicate mingling of the rose and the 
lily ; her hair was a pale but bright au- 
burn, so bright that the sun, as she sate 
on the ramparts of the castle on the eveiw 
ing of the feast of Saint Alexis^ mad* 
it sparkle like waves of gold. She liad if^ 
companion but her favourite damsel ; the 
rest, in obedience to her commands, and 
in compliance with their own inclinations, 
were gracing the revels below. As she 
watched with sweet complacency the 
mirth of which her absent brother's 
bounty was the source, she breathed a 
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secret prayer, that every chord in the 
breast of that beloved brother might 
.vibrate in harmony with the gay and 
happy group she overlooked, and she 
.wondered when she might hope to see 
him preside over and encourage such a 
scene. 

. ** Yet, alas !** said she, a^ the thought 
passed over her heart, " why should I be 
impatient? Father Felix tells me every 
day, and my own conviction echoes his 
Insurance, that the longer Wilhelm is 
absent, the more confidently I may hope 
tp see him. return to me cured. Hearken, 
Barbara] do you not hear a horn? Surely, 
surely, it has the sound of Wilh elm's 
h^tn ! It cannot be him ! He would have 
despatched a messenger — but yet there is 
A horn ! Oh ! let us go to the postern 
.tower." 

i The postern tower commanded the 
banks of the river Raab, which rolled 
4eep beneath between steep rocky cliflfe j 
and the castle of Marchfeldt was, on that 



6ide, accessible only by its drawbridge. 
By the time Lady Louisa had reached the 
tower, the warder and the few domestics 
not busy on the lawn were in commotion ; 
they knew the horn, and the silver-headed 
warder and his assistants hasted to let 
down the bridge, and give entrance to a 
much loved lord. A few minutes elapsed, 
and Lady Louisa, who had darted like 
Hghtning down the narrow tower stairs, 
threw herself into the -arms of her only 
brother, her only natural friend, and 
wept on his bosom a silent welcome. 
Their emotion was strong and mutual^ 
but Louisa was the first to recover the 
confusion of spirits this unexpected event 
had occasioned. { 

- ** Welcome, welcome ! dearest WtU 
helm !** she cried. But Wilhelm did hot 
speak ; he grasped her hand and led Uet 
towards the grand staircase, for they 
were still in the hall of entrance. He 
waved his hand to the aged warder and 
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other domestics, who pressed around him 
with congratulations on his safe return, 
arid they understood his grateful and 
Itfiectionate, yet mournful look, to say, 
«* I feel your kindness, my friends, but I 
jDitonot speak my thanks." His attendant 
.Conrade, who had followed his lord when 
}ie lefl the castle, casit a significant look 
ft£ old Sigismond, and shook his head. 
^', Lord Marchfeldt led his sister to a 
mail private apartment which overt' 
looked thecafttle gardens. He walked to 
^exasement, and, leaning his forehead 
ji^adnst: the bars, seemed oppressed by a 
strong internal struggle ; a struggle be** 
held with infinite sorrow and disappoint<» 
ment by one who looked to him. as her 
obly fHend and protector, the sole re- 
iMining . prop of an ancient sind illus-* 
tcfous house. At length he broke the 
motirnful silence which his sister had 
not dared again to interrupt 
I •^ My imbecility shocks you, Louisa] 



and no wonder. It were better to have 
pever returned than to return thus.'* 

" Oh, no, dearest Wilhelm j ypu sw. 
harassed and fatigued; you have trfir* 
veiled far. What body— lyhat mind can 
resist the temporary cons^u^pces QpQym 
^xertioQ;? Sesid^9> you , couM . not but 
feel the fir$t momeiit^ of yow return to 
Marchfeldt, . indulge, tb^ feeling, my 
brother I TQ-mprrow I will sbpysr ypi* 
what has been ^dpne in y.Qui| ];is9ae sipQ^ 
you left usj I trust pMrinftpray^nients 
will naeet your applause." 
^ He turned fi;Qm the casQt^ent, took 
her hand and a^miled upon. her; but if; 
was a smile which smote her to the in^ 
most soul i it spoke of grief»,blJ^€ffr de^p* 

seated, and irradicable. 

. « Yesj; tormftrrow/' replied b*, ,miM 
hQpeles3 .tone,/* to-mprrqw we sbalLl^ 
g^y perhaps., I have rode hg-rd, and Jj 
am a fool!— As I ascended the portaJi 
steps a gidiliaeas seized. me, but Jt uh 
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(rirer. Come, Louisa, let us to the 
western rampart^ the warder says it is 
the feast of St. Alexis: Let me see my 
people." 

" Willingly, willingly, dear Wilhelm ! 
how they will delight to behold you!" 
** Strange," murmured the Baron, "that 
one so joyless can inspire joy." 
* They proceeded together to the raiii- 
parts, and Louisa began to admit a hope 
that it was really to over fatigue, com- 
bined with a natural agitation on return- 
ing to his home, from whence the severest 
sorrow had urged him forth, that the me- 
lancholy and languor now so apparent 
might be ascribed. The moment they ap- 
peared upon the rampart, ** Long live the 
noble Wilhelm! God bless our young 
lord !" echoed through the old ivied walls 
of the castle, till they appeared to vibrate 
to the loud and reiterated shouts. A 
&int glow of satisfaction broke over the 
pale cheek of the young soldier, as lifting 



from his brow the heavy sable cap, he 
waved it in the air, and cried, ** God 
bless my frieitds !" 

He gazed for a moment with bener 
volent interest on the long remembered 
faces turned up to behold him, and re- 
peated fervently, "God bless them!** 

Louisa would, indeed, have rejoiced at 
the happy feeling which this assemblage 
of faithful vassals seemed to awaken ; 
but Wilhelm had thrown aside the large 
hussar cap which concealed in some de- 
gree his countenance J it was now re- 
vealed, to her in all its alteration : she 
beheld his pale hollow cheek, his heavy 
hopeless eye ; she saw too, that a broad 
band of black crape divided the thick 
sable of his cap, and another encircled 
his left arm. 

*' Three years V* said she, internally, 
" three years ! and still those badges of 
mourning !'* 

He remarked the direction of her eye, 
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read her. thoughts; then again 

^ncing at the throng below, he asked 

abruptly, " How arp Albert Feltheim 

and his young wife ? Are they happy ? 

Have they children ?** 

' " My brother, Alice is no more; she 

was summoned away a few months after 

their union/* 

. ** Dead ! and what, what is become of 

Albert? How one is deceived! I took 

that gay-looking lad with his hat all 

covered with ribbons and roses for poor 

Albert/' 

" And why not, dear brother? Sure 

it is Albert, and the pretty fair girl his 

l^artner will soon become his partner for 

life — they are affianced." 

He turned with shuddering disgust from 

the scene, to regard at length that object, 

,who was in fact nearest and dearest of 

aught living to his. heart, but \vhose glance 

he had hitherto shunned meeting. 

, ** Louisa, how you are grown I . you 



ve much taller^ £ind you are very, very 
beautiful ! Heaven keep you happy V\ 

J^arbara now joiped them : a table wa& 
spread with refreshments, and the young; 
lady of Marchfeldt, whose spirits were 
strained to their utmost pitchy busily 
occupied herself in. attending the poor^ 
weary, melancholy Wilhelm. 

^^ I have been to the wars, Louisa, and 
you ask no news of my adventures. 
There!'* said he, unbuckling the belt of 
his sabre and casting it from him, " I 
have done with you ! You need not ex* 
amine me, my sister, — for scars I have 
escaped; but the wound which .went 
forth with me is open yet : never mind^ 
it will close soon!— My only sister, do not 
bepd me J I am sick and wayward, I want 
nothing but repose — we will talk in thef 
morning ; but mark me, Louisa, if my 
perversities keep you waking, if those 
pretty eyes are made hollow with watch^ 
ing» I will away again/' 
. She made no answer, but took his arm 
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and led him to his ch^nber. After a 
thousand heartfelt anxious good nights, 
Ae retired to the garden parlour, and 
sent for Conrade. 

** Ah, my lady,*' said the youth, who 
was Wilhelm's foster brother, " we have 
seen fine hacking and hewing since we 
turned our backs on these old towers^ 
and for that matter they are at it yet ; 
but my master heeds nothing but his 
own ways. He never fought with the 
rest, but just when he was in the mind j 
and the great lords and captains let him 
have his fancy : they knew when he did 
not mingle in the. battle, it was not 
cowardice that kept him out of it.'^ 

" But, Conrade, he is very ill j his 
poor thin fingers, when we .parted for 
the night, were burning, and he is so 
wan. Has he been constantly thus ?'* 

** Alas ! yes, my lady : I have never 
seen him take delight in any thing ; but 
he does not complain, and goes his own 
way. However, I do wish, roy lady, you 
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could have seen him at the battle of 
Dessau. He rode his fine Persian blaok^ 
Mirza, and as we galloped towards a 
position Prince Schaumberg had ordered 
us to occupy^ WQ saw a poor woman on 
the ground, where the sabre of some 
brute had laid her dead and bleeding : a 
living baby clung to her breast ; my mas- 
ter was off Mirza's back in a twinkling, 
and, what do you think, my lady? If 
he did not sit down on the ground and 
take the little foolish bit of a thing, 
that was smiling and crowing at its dead 
mother^ and wrap it in his cloak and 
fondle it as if he had nothing better to 
do, I am a Turk ! As for me, I was fit 
to go mad, and Mirza neighed and 
snorted enough to deafen one, and 
pranced and plunged that I thought he 
would have broken either my arm or his 
bridle ; and no wonder, for I verily think 
no nobleman or colonel of 'division ever 
thought of doing such a thing before, and 
every body dashing on pell mell to .the 
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charge! Well, presently up came Cap«i 
^in Zollendorff with the rear of the di- 
ylsion. * Why, what in the devil's name 
are you doing. Baron Marchfeldt? Is 
this a time to sit nursing a baby ? Come^ 
come, throw it away ! Mount your horse, 
and gallop on to the front.' * Ay, do, 
bless you, master,' said I ; * what will 
they say of us?' * Zollendorff,' said my 
master, * take the command for twenty 
minutes. By Heaven ! I will put this 
innocent life in safety, cost what it may.' 
Zollendorff shrugged up his shoulders, 
|k,nd gave such a look — but there was no 
time to lose, — so off he rode j and as for 
my master why it would be about as 
easy a job to turn about the cathedral at 
Vienna as alter him when he is once de- 
termined. Now, pray don't be angry, my 
lady! but it was so provoking, I did 
really feel as if I could have killed him, 
^nd I did mutter some very ugly words 
to myself. Well, he rolled the atom care- 
fiilly up, sprang upon Mirza, and bid^ 
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ding me follow^ rode as bard as he could 
three miles back to quarters. I have not 
seen him smile such a smile since mj 
lady Blanche died, as he did when he 
bad lodged this mighty prize safe in the 
hands of one of our men's wives. Yaii 
know Kenred, my lady — it was bis wife, 
and he tossed a great purse of gold to 
her. He saw what he never saw in his 
life before, — he saw me looking as sulky 
as a b^ear at him ; so he said, ' Take heart* 
Conrade, we shall be time enough yet j' 
and) thanks to our steeds, so we were, 
as it happened, but that black-browed 
2^11endorff had been ^racking his jokes, 
for as my lord rode to the head of his 
division, I saw shrugs, and winks, and 
grins, enough to have made his re- 
verence Father Felix swear at the im- 
pudent monkeys." 

*' Oh, my brother!*' exclaimed Louisa, 
" what a heart is thine ! Why, Conrade, 
I doubt the wars have hardened you!! 
i think it is- not so v^ry long since, .you 
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could not have left a little helpless orphan 
baby to be rode over by a set of rae^ 
ciless troopers/' 

" As for that, my lady, it is all mighty 
fine talking ; but, saving your presence^ 
how should a woman know any thing of 
the matter ? I was thinking all the time 
how my master*8 honour and mine were 
to come off; but after all, I believe 
Heaven stood his friend, for before the 
day was decided, we had the good luck 
to save Prince Schaumberg's life, by 
rescuing him from the hands of as ugly 
a set of mustachioed Spanish thieves as 
.ever you looked .upon — some of Mans- 
feldt's men ; and the Duke of Friedland 
said he should love my master for that 
act as long as he livedo In truth, I can- 
not tell how it happened, but sad and 
mild as he was, there was not a man 
.more respected in the army than my 
lord. Many of the commanders were 
bullying, swaggering hectors, but not a 
mother's son of them durst curl his 
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whiskers in my lord's face, though they 
might and he never have seen them ; but 
then our generalissimo and his brave^on, 
and Prince Schaumberg and one or two 
more, would no more have suffered a 
wink or a grin at him, when he was in his 
abstracted fits, than Father Felix would 
let me blow out the taper which burns 
before the blessed Virgin." 

** I do not marvel indeed, Conrade, 
that he was so beloved," said Louisa^ 
her eyes swimming in tears. ** Who can 
know and not love him ?" 

** Why, that is true j and y^t there 
was one young gentleman at head-quar- 
ters, between whom and my lord there 
was no love lost. He was as odd in his 
way as my master; but I question if his 
fault lay in over-kindness to any thing : 
he had a mighty scowling, pugnacious 
look with him/* 

•* Well, good nighl,. Conrade ! You 
have had a fatiguing journey, and it i6 
hard to keep you from repose." 
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CHAPTER IL 

*' Nay then, let the devil wear black, for 1*11 have a 

suit of sables ! 
What ! two months dead, and not forgotten yet!*' 

Hamlet, 

Louisa of Marchfeldt was early at her 
orisons in the domestic chapel, offering 
up her thanks and praises for the safe 
return of her brother to the castle of his 
ancestors, and fervent petitions for the 
cure of that cruel melancholy which had 
fallen like a blight upon his youth* She 
received the usual matin benediction of 
her venerable preceptof and confessor, 
father Felix; and together they pro- 
ceeded to the vestibule of the castle, 
where the young soldier soon joined 
them; he bent his knee in pious sub- 
imission to his spiritual father, from 
.whose lips, from the earliest dawn of 
reason, he .had imbibe^l. the best and 
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purest nbtions of religion ^«tid morality^ 
Unhappily, the good^ther never foresaw 
tliat religious fortitude would be the first 
Christian virtue his pupil would have oc- 
casion to practise y and he how perceived 
with regret that, abounding in all the 
charities which soften and humanise man^ 
kind, gentle, benevolent) pious; almost 
angelic in his dispositions, strength of 
mind wajs denied, and the first heavy 
tnal threatened to be fatal. The late 
Baron and Baroness had been summoned 
hence in the infancy of their children. 
Erom the period of their deaths, Wilhelm 
and his sister were consigned to the 
guardianship,, as to temporal matters, of 
their maternal uncle, who had faithfully 
and kindly fulfilled his important trust, 
till, it expired on the mjgority of the 
young Lord of Marchfeldt ;. and; in spi* 
ritual ones, to. the excellent^ and pure* 
minded friar Felix^ who still resided in 
the castle; beheld by those: whom he 
diert^€;(L as his: children .with ^filial. love 
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and reverence ; respected, consulted, and 
even obeyed, wheiaever he found it ex- 
pedient to dictate, by a\l its inhabitants^ 
When Felix saw his elSve go forth to 
tbe wars, he looked confidently forward 
to the effect which he expected the 
novelty, glitter, and business of the 
scene, the desire of glory, so ready to 
blaze in a young and noble heart, would 
produce in eradicating the profound sad- 
ness into which a sudden^, eternal separa^ 
tion from an idolized, afiianced bride had 
plunged him. A year had elapsed since 
the death of Lady Blanche, when, as if 
awakening from an overwhelming stupor, 
the young baron announced his intention 
of adding the banners of the house of 
Marchfeldt to those which already fol- 
lowed the standard of the brave and 
adventurous Vallenstein, Duke of Fried-, 
land. The late baron was passionately 
addicted to arms, and Felix, therefore^ 
naturally hoped much from what he 
deemed an hereditary impulse; he re* 
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lied, too, on that wonder-worker, Timei 
nor harboured a single doubt but Wil- 
helm would return, not only with a 
healed spirit but gay, elate, and proud 
of distinctions, earned amongst the 
nobles and warriors of his country. 
But alas! the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness. Who shall calculate or limit 
the sorrow of another ? Grievous then 
was the disappointment conveyed to him 
that morning, in a communication with 
Lady Louisa ; grievous were his self-up- 
braidings, as he attributed to some de- 
fect of firmness or discipline in his plan 
of education, a malady of mind which 
menaced the most sinister conclusion. 
It was discovered that, instead of seek- 
ing the repose of which it was evident 
he stood much in need. Lord Wilbelm 
had spent many hours of the night in the 
qhapel, watching the cold marble which 
contained tlie remains of the late lovely 
and beloved Blanche of Fribourgh: there 
he had been 4icattering flowers, and there 
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he had been weeping with unabated 
agony, though three years had now 
rolled away since the day that witnessed 
her interment. 

" The holy Virgin lend him strength 
and comfort !'* ejaculated the good Felix, 
** and enlighten our minds how to deal 
with him for the best." 

Kelying on the long experienced do- 
cility of his pupil, he resolved to assume 
an air of more than wonted austerity, and 
to make trial of that influence which, in 
all other matters, he had never known to 
fail} he raised and tenderly embraced 
this darling son of his adoption, and said, 
in a measured tone, from which he en* 
deavoured to banish all touch of emotion, 
** You are welcome back, Wilhelm Lord 
Marchfeldt, to the domain of your fa- > 
thers ! Welcome back from the fields of 
your renown, where you have been adding 
new glory to a name long ennobled by the 
heroic deeds of those who have borne it ! 
We rejoice in your laurels, my son ; even 
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Ii a man of peace^ cannot deny myself s' 
share m the exultation of your family : 
your campaign has been fruitful of ho- 
nour, and your return is most seasonable, 
for, jalbeit we have not neglected your 
interests in your absence, the counte- 
nance of a good master is like sunshine 
on a country, and there is no stimulus 
like his personal encouragement. Be« 
sides, it is time the Lady Louisa should 
break the silence and seclusion in which 
it has been her pleasure to live, till she 
could enter the society she is fitted to 
adorn, supported and sanctioned by her 
brother." 

•* Yes/' said Wilhelm, evasively, but 
with a look of aflfectionate pride shining 
through his sadness ; ^' Louisa is indeed 
$tted to adorn society." 

** Ay," rejoined Felix, " you, my son, 
allude to those attractions which are au- 
perficial, accidental, and fugitive. I look 
through them, at that which is the pride 
of the beautiful casket, a pure and elevated 
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mind. I shall see her go forth with con- 
fidence, for I know that, tender and de* 

. licate as she is, she is likewise strong,'* 
Felix seldom or never, intentionally, 
used phrases of double import ; he spoke 
to, not at people — but something in the 
close of his commendation of Louisa 
went to the heart of Wilhelm, whose 
pale cheek flushed at what smote him as 
an indirect reproof, but it was conscience 
that brought home the arrow. Felix now 
endeavoured to engage the young soldier 
in some detail of his adventures, and win 
him " to fight his battles o'er again ;" he 
made him minutely describe the person 
and habits of that singular man, Vallen- 
stein } in short, he touched every chord, 
but found all out of tune ; for short and 
abstracted were poor Wilhelm's answers ; 
his eyes* had not profited by the last 

■ night's occupation, they were still more 
hollow and heavy, and his cheeks paler 
yet, than on the preceding evening ; 
Louisa hardly dared to look at him as 
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she ministered to him at breakfksti and 
Father Felix groaned inwardly. At 
length the good man^ in pursuance of 
the plan he had arranged in his own 
mind, looking steadily at Wilhelm, who 
had laid aside his military garb and as- 
sumed one of deep mourning, said in an 
accent of grave inquiry : 

** My son, for whom do you wear that 
sable vesture i I have not heard that any 
of your noble family have quitted tliis 
sublunary world for a better, since we 
partedf but your dress bespeaks some 
recent loss." 

Now be struck the master chord to 
which the whole frame vibrated j a deep 
pause ensued, and Felix was about to 
repeat the question, when Wilhelm in a 
hurried voice cried, 

** Stay, Sir ! stay, my father ! spare me 
a very little while ! every thing has its 
crisis, and mine is coming — it is at hand ! 
It i^ owing to this conviction that you 
now see me within the walls of March*. 
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feldt. I have much to do in a space of 
time, perhaps, very limited. I know the 
urgency of what remains to be done j let 
me but take breath, and we will proceed 
to business/* 

He started from his seat and approached 
the friar ; he took his hand and pressed it 
*' I conjure you, my father," said he, " by 
the love you have ever borne me, to wait 
a day, perhaps only an hour, till I may 
collect what strength I have, and I will 
open my heart to you. You are not 
more desirous to hear my confession 
than I to make it; only do not begin thie 
subject. You shall not wait long } I would 
riot wilfully procrastinate." 
^ The agitation of poor Louisa was ex- 
cessive as she listened to this ambiguous 
speech of her brother, and observed the 
deadly hue which overspread his counte- 
nance and the universal trembling of his 
frame. He on the other hand seemed re- 
lieved that the ice was thus broken, and 
with forced animation, abruptly inquired 
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concerning the improvements of his castle 
and lands, and affected an interest in 
various grants, purchases, &c. that it had 
been found expedient to transact during 
his campaign. 

" We must look a little into these 
matters," said he ; ** we'll sally forth 
presently, and old Philibert the bailiff 
shall go with us j we will reconnoitre 
the village at least, but I believe," said 
he, faintly smiling, '^ a short walk must 
content me to-day." 

To the village they bent their course, 
and as Philibert accompanied them, the 
conversation turned on mere matters of 
business, but Felix had occasion to re- 
mark the good judgment as well as be- 
nevolence of heart that was conspicuous 
in all the young Baron's directions. As 
they walked they encountered Albert 
Feltheim, whose gay appearance in the 
village revels has been mentioned; the 
young peasant approached respectfully 
and offered his humble and hearty wel- 
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CQine9 after congratulating bis lord that 
he bad come safe from the wars« 

" Why, to be sure," added he, *• it 
p^iight have been just on purpose, as I said 
to Una, Harold the miller's daughter, my 
lord, you know Una!" twisting his hat 
upon his thumb, and looking like a simple- 
ton. " Why, we had got my lady's con- 
sent to be sure, but it will be more com- 
plete like, now that your lordship's come 
home, to give yours too/* 
f " If you have the consent of your own 
beart, Albert, the rest is of little con- 
sequence," replied the Baron in a chilling 
accent 

- •* Oh, my lord !" exclaimed the clown, 
ready to cry, " I know well enough what 
your lordship's thinking of, you are think- 
ilig about Alice ! And for that matter I 
am willing to think of her too, if it would 
do any good ; but I got so lonesome with 
thinking and thinking. And forsooth, my 
lord, if your lordship would not be angry; 
and you used to let a body speak his mind 
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before you went soldiering, Albert FeitA* 
heim, simple as he is, could .give your 
lordship a bit of advice that would put 
a little honest colour into that pale face 
of yours." Indignation did immediately 
colour it ; he touched his hat and walked 
haughtily on, leaving Albert staring after 
him in dismay; but had not proceeded 
half a furlong when he stopped. 

" My father," said he, ** will you be 
my almoner — will you give this purse to 
Albert? Tell him I am not angry, and 
tell him that with all my heart I wish 
him happiness. I ¥dll wait for you, and 
we will turn homewards." 

Well pleased, the benevolent friar per- 
formed his mission, and dismissing Phili^ 
bert, they bent their steps along the banks 
of the river towards the castle; it WM 
now that Felix, with inexpressible sorroi!lP> 
beheld the feebleness of his young com* 
panion, who leaned upon his arm in 
evident need of his support. Half way 
between the. castle and village stood a 
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small fishing-hut : *^ Let us rest here, my 
father, for I will lose no more time ; I must 
speak with you, and I will do it now.** 

** Not now, my son! not now!" said 
Felix gently, ** there is no need of hurry, 
and you seem ill and weary: your body 
wants my advice, methinks, as much as 
your mind ; but I know certain herbs 
from which I can make an extract of 
sovereign virtue; you shall take- my 
medicine fora little while, and then we 
wiUtalk." 

*' No, father ! we must talk now ! you 
are not wont to be lavish of time, and I 
have little to spare." 

It i% difficult to ascertain whether 
the perturbation with which the auditor 
or speaker prepared for this conference 
was greater j they entered the hut, and 
the friar, at Baron Marchfeldt's request, 
seated himself in silence, while the latter 
folded his arms and leaned against the 
vail. 

** Sir," said he, at length, in a hollow 
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concentrated voice, ** I would begiq by 
deprecating your just reproaches :. I have 
grievously repaid your exemplary and 
parental care. You have watched and 
toiled for an ungrateful wretch, one who 
is about to disappoint all your hopes and 
frustrate all your assiduities. I am dying, 
my father ! Nay, hear me, I pr^iy you, 
bear me patiently, no.w that I am abl^ 
to speak to you, and answer me truly to 
what I shall ask, as you hope in Heaven ! 
Look upon this frail, feverish, emaciated 
frame ; it will soon be cold £^nd tenantless, 
it will soon perish — its own destroyer." 

*• Now the holy saints in heaven for- 
bid I" cried the horror-struck friar in his 
literal apprehension of his pupil's words. 

^* Yes, I have destroyed myself ! not 
indeed by any positive act, but by cpq« 
nivance with my destroyer. No mother 
ever hugged her new-born baby to her 
breast with fonder care, than. I the sorrow 
which has consumed me. I have fed it 
gradually, fed it with my vital blood, till 
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all is wasted. When $Ae died, my spirit 
turned cold within me ; it seemed as if the 
tie which united me with her, was twisted 
and intangled with the thread of my 
being. I loved to believe it so, and to 
feel myself, as it were, palpably pulled 
towards the sepulchre of Blanche. In 
^hort, father, I doubt I might have lived 
if I had struggled. Tell me, tell me, on 
'your soul, does a second death await me, 
because the first has been voluntary ?" 

** My son ! my son I" said the good 
-Felix, " you rive my heart. But you 
are not dying!" eagerly examining his 
countenance ; " you are, it is true, some- 
what weak — and, — and your habit has in 
it rather more of the hectic than one 
could wish — and your pulse/' said he, 
feeling his hand; *♦ no doubt, I have 
felt a better- pulse ; and it has an ugly 
flutter with it, — but tbere*s no danger, my 
son r and, while he thus wilfully deluded 
himself and his pupil, the tears rolled 
down his venerable cheeks. 
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♦^ My father, were it not necessarjr I 
would not afflict you— ^bat my hours are 
numbered. Death stole so gently on m^ 
that I perceived not his approach tiH 
some marks of feebleness were observed 
by my fellow-soldiers. Young Vallen* 
stein insisted on my permittiug* the visit 
of his father's physician, the skilful 'and 
celebrated Miiller; he gave me no pre- 
scription ; he advised only that I should 
lose no time in seeking my home ; imt 
his mode of treating me at once opened 
my eyes, and I peremptorily demanded 
his opinion — he gave it reluctantly, but 
decisively." 

** MiiUer! and did Miiller despair of 
you ?'* said Felix with a groan. 

^* The moment my destiny was an- 
nounced, the consciousness of crime 
struck upon my heart ; but I resolved to 
employ the remnant of time in fulfilling 
such duties as were still in my power, 
to Louisa, to you, to my vassals. Since 
my return, I have hardly dared to look 
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upon my sister. I was born her pro* 
tector, and I am basely, cowardly de^ 
serting my post. Oh! my father! my 
venerable friend ! is there forgiveness for 
me in heaven^ or have I separated my* 
self eternally from her, whose loss on 
earth I have rebelliously deplored ?" 

'* Alas! you are not guiltless, my son! 
'My tenderness shall not induce me to 
betray my trust. You have sinned, but 
there is mercy in heaven ! Would that 
I had no share in your offence ! But I 
am conscious your mind needed a wiser 
and firmer director, one who would 
have braced, not softened it.** 

The self-accusations of Father Felix 
were far from groundless, though such 
reference to time, now no longer retrieva- 
ble, could avail nothing. With a heavy 
•and deeply afflicted heart, he consented 
to break to the Lady Louisa the ap- 
proach of that calamity, which was not 
only inevitable, but apparently nigh a^ 
:hand j for the moment Wilhelm had re- 
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peated to him the sentence of the sage 
Miiller, the feeble hold to which he clung 
gave way within his grasp, and he was 
compelled to admit that the case was 
indeed hopeless. > 

*• It should seem, my father/' said the 
Baron^ as slowly they pursued the path to 
the castle, ** that I have lifted a burthen 
from my own bosom to lay it upon 
yours. I have not felt so light, I dare 
not say happy, since the day she left 
us. Reconcile Louisa-Hshe has a strong 
mind — she is a noble-hearted girl, and 
will spare me the misery of seeing her 
suffer." 

Friar Felix found some consolation in 
observing that his companion was almost 
a difierent being from the one who entered 
the hut with him ; his cheek had now some 
tinge of life, his eye was less heavy, and his 
step more alert. The good father would 
willingly have delayed the performance 
of his cruel task ; but Wilhelm, inter- 
nally convinced how precious were the 
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he retired to seek repose in his own 
iapartment, while Felix went to request 
an audience of Lady Louisa in her oriel 
chamber. It were useless to dwell on the 
«hock conveyed to the heart of this 
affectionate sister by these sad tidings. 
Who has not suffered from like causes 
according to their individual capacity 
for suffering ? It may be imagined, there- 
fore, what she felt, whose feelings were 
of the finest temper, attached to Wil- 
helm, not only as her sole, her darling 
brother — her dearest friend and natural 
protector; but as the head, the prop 
and pride of an ancient and noble house : 
yet, in the midst of the most acute 
sense of the dire calamity that awaited 
her, she opposed and subdued the over- 
whelming sensations which crowded upon 
her, and ere the good friar could repeat 
the entreaties of her brother, she said, 
♦* This stroke is indeed hard to bear! 
But I will die rather than any word or 
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look of mine shall torture my dying WiU 
helm ! From this moment, father, let us 

m 

unite our forces! I call on you to aid 
my resolution !** 

The old man was but ill able to an- 
swer the call; he had been the spiritual 
director of the Marchfeldt family for 
many years, and its vicissitudes were the 
only vicissitudes he had known. 

•* Bless thee ! bless thee, my daughter !'' 
cried he, " I will ask of Heaven to 
strengthen my nature ; and in the mean 
time I will endeavour to imitate where I 
ought to have virtue to lead ; but alas ! 
I am aged and feeble-hearted." 
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CHAPTER III. 
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** And pining love shall waste their youth. 



Baron Marcbfeldt and his sister met at 
table with mutual trepidation, but it was 
only visible in the former ; they stole a 
look at each other, and their glances 
met. Louisa's countenance expressed 
pity, affection, forbearance. Wilhelm's 
mute inquiry was answered j he under- 
Stood his sister, and was assured, at least, 
that he was safe from upbraidings, either 
direct or implied ; nay, almost was he 
willing to hope that the shock she had 
sustained had been less severe in its con- 
sequences than he had anticipated. Fa- 
ther Felix blessed the meal with a falter- 
ing voice ; but even he felt revived on 
perceiving how successfully the Lady 
Louisa had banished all traces of her 
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recent agitation. Wilhelm affected to be 
gay, and, filling his goblet, said— 

** Come, father, you shall pledge me 
to the happy progress of the Duke of 
Friedland's arms ; may he soon make our 
emperor master of his own dominions !^' 

" When you, my son, formed part of 
Vallenstein's army, my fervent prayers 
followed him ; but now*/ — 

** And now — are not ZoUendorf and 
five hundred brave Marchfeldters worth 
even a wish? Nay, father, you must 
pledge me. Besides, while I served 
under the banners of Vallenstein, he was 
a father to me ; and his son, the brave, 
generous, noble-souled Casimir, he was 
my brother in arms. Oh ! would he 
were indeed my brother ! Louisa, have 
you no curiosity to learn my camp adp 
ventures ? Do you think I have nothing 
to relate worth asking for ? Battles and 
sieges may not suit a maiden's taste, but 
a camp furnishes sometimes singular spe- 
cimens of that marvellous animal, man s 
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at leasts I found such without any diH«> 
gence in seeking/* 

** Well, Wilhelm, you shall relate 
your tale in the ear of no drowsy lis^ 
tener. I will take my embroidery, and 
we will go sun ourselves on the western 
rampart/' 

The young baron was unspeakably re* 
lieved. by the explanation of the mora- 
ing ; and the, contrast of his feelings, to 
those with which he had the preceding 
evening entered the castle, produced a 
lightness of spirits which had long b^en 
unknown to him ; while Louisa, without 
being deceived into false hopes, rejoiced 
in the transient animation. Father Felix 
declined making one in the party on the 
ramparts, his thoughts being deeply ab. 
sorbed in compounding an infallible nos- 
trum for a wasted constitution; and he 
was bound to a neighbouring heath in 
pursuit of certain simples, in whose effi- 
cacy his confidence was almost unlimited. 
Having ascended to the battlements. 
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Louisa seated herself at her embroidery, 
and Wilhelm, stretching himself at his 
ease in the sunshine, thus began : — 

** You know, Louisa, my resolution to 
join the army was somewhat sudden. It 
was an effort, I can tell you ; but I felt 
I was doing nothing, of no earthly use, 
wasting in obscurity, the grief and de- 
spair of those whose pride I might have 
been. Well, my sister, this thought 
goaded me occasionally ; it struck me 

too, that I should do better amongst 
strangers, and the rougher and more 
careless I should find my new associates, 
the more suitable would they be to my 
purpose. To say truth, my sister, and 
let it not seem ungrateful, your tender 
watchfulness, delicate as it was — the mild 
and cautious remonstrances of the good 
Felix— tortured me like the perpetual 
* wearing of a galling fetter; and I 
thought with Eagerness of changing such 
society for that of rude and reckless men, 
from whom I had no sympathy to dread. 
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I quitted my castle^ as some captive 
wretch issues from his dungeon, in all 
the consciousness of newly recovered 
freedom; — but alas! I too soon disco- 
vered that my gaoler and I were inse- 
parable. I could not fly from myself j 
only one hand could unlock my prison I 
— But this is not to the purpose. J 
found the duke at Halberstadt, in the 
full career of conquest: my small rein- 
forcement was unexpected, and there- 
fore doubly welcome } and nothing could 
be more gracious than my reception. 
The general was seated amongst his mi- 
litary dependants, with all the pomp and 
magnificence of a sovereign ; — indeed, 
many reigning princes stood around, 
listening in submission to his imperative 
mandates. Wrapt within myself, inca- 
pable of loss and indifferent to gain, 1 
beheld the glittering imposing scene as a 
cold observer, with whom it could have 
no relative interest. 
^< ^ Baron Marchfeldt*' said the duke, 
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* We are scarcely strangers — we shall 
soon be friends. The name of your no- 
hle father, Baron Ulric, is dear to chi* 
valryj one of more esteemed prowess 
never graced the annals of war. 1 saw 
him once ; he was of a fine, martial, ma* 
jestic figure, such a man as we rarely 
look upon in our days. For your father's 
memory, welcome. Lord of Marchfeldt. 
You shall teach us to prize you for your 
own sake ; you stole on us unexpectedly, 
or we would have reserved you suitable 
quarters. For your lieutenants we will 
endeavour to provide ; and I, while we 
remain at Halberstadt, will divide my 
apartments with you.* I bowed my ac- 
knowledgments, and was retiring — * Stay, 
baron, I must present you to your com- 
rades. My son. Count Casimir of 
Vallenstein, Prince Schaumberg, the 
Chevalier Warbeck of Wolfstein,— but, 
in short, why should I run over a list of 
names to which you can annex no cha- 
racter? Those I have mentioned will 
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suffice. And,* added the duke, * you 
Mrill sup with me to-night.' 

** I had flattered myself that, this au- 
dience over, I might retire and commune 
unmolested with myself during the rest 
of the day, and at night take my moon- 
light walk beyond the camp. Now I felt 
the chain I had voluntarily forged for 
myself; but, unaccustomed to pay obe- 
dience to man, a novice in military eti- 
quette, I perceived not that the duke, in 
bidding me to the feast, was issuing a 
command; and, thanking him respect- 
fully for his courtesy, I briefly declined 
his invitation, and retired, unconscious 
of the astonishment my insubordination 
excited, wondered at, and perhaps even 
envied, for the proud insensibility with 
which it seemed that I repaid a reception 
so unusually auspicious. No second effort 
was practised to detain me ; and, hav* 
ing made a few necessary arrangemeint^ 
with ZoUendorf, in whose experience of 
camps I implicitly confided, I left the 
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ordering of my Marchfeldters to his dis- 
cretion, and strolled forth, well pleased 
to find myself once more alone. Hal- 
berstadt was such a scene of business 
and rumour as I had never before beheld, 
and I impatiently hastened beyond its 
walls; — ^stiU it was difficult to procure 
the solitude I panted for ; even the little 
river, which washed the ramparts, was 
crowded with boats, bearing the pea- 
santry, who dwelt on either bank, with 
provision for Vallenstein's army ; and 
far and wide the country was covered 
with tents and swarming with men. I 
was speeding straight across the camp, 
thinking only of gaining a wood, which 
flanked it on the right, beneath whose 
shades I promised myself to spend the 
remainder of the day, when I arrived 
at a post, whose sentinel challenged me. 
I was ignorant of the pass- word. * I am 
a stranger,' said I, ' my name is Baron 
Marchfeldt : I arrived this morning with 
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a reinforcement of Hungarians ; I have 
not learned the watch-word/ 

" * That is a pity,' said the inflexible 
sentinel, * for it is the only key which 
will open this door:' — and he replaced 
his pipe in his mouth, puffing away, and 
renewed his limited march backwards 
and forwards with the coolest uncon- 
cern. While I stood silently gnawing 
the curb, which thus unexpectedly bri- 
dled my will, a gentleman came up, 
whom I recognized as one of those to 
whom I had been introduced at the levee 
of the general. 

" * Hark ye, sir !* said he to the 
soldier, * let Baron Marchfeldt pass ; I 
am his warrant. But take the word with 
you, sir ! you will arrive at many posts 
as stubbornly guarded as you have found 
this.' 

** I turned, and looked thankfully on 
my deliverer, whose voice was no less 
musical than its effect was satisfactory. 
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He smiled at the warmth with which I 
expressed my self obliged. 

" ' Perhaps, sir,* said he, • there is not 
a man in Germany who can better under- 
stand the extent of the favour I have 
conferred. You are bent on exploring 
yonder forest, I fancy. You do well 
Keep yourself out of the herd — preserve 
your identity — ^and Warbeck of Wolf- 
stein will be proud to acknowledge you, 
if not for his friend, at least for his 
fellow/ 

•* I was surprised that any external 
object could obtain even a temporary 
possession of my thoughts ; but there 
was something indescribable about this 
Wolistein. His figure had nothing strik- 
ing in it ; his complexion was olive, and 
his features very handsome ; his brow, 
naturally smooth atid open, was alter- 
nately contracted by thought, or bright- 
ened by genius ; and a mass of black 
hair, black as the raven's wing, waved 
over it. In spite of the regular beauty 
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of his features, it was impossible to 
dwell upon his countenance without 
doubting, strongly doubting, the com- 
plexion of his mind. I can convey to 
your fancy no idea of this man's smile j— 
never did approbation, kindness, or plea., 
sure awaken it, but scorn and hatred 
found an able interpreter for their deep- 
est meaning in the curl of Wolfstein's 
lip. He wore no uniform ; yet, as it 
should seem, he was not without his fop- 
peries, for it was his custom to have his 
throat uncovered; and when at feasts, 
his Bohemian hat and cloak were laid 
aside, his bust bore a striking resemblance 
to those of the elder Romans. I have 
given you Wolfstein's picture, as much 
of it, at least, as a painter could give, 
you; — the rest, as far as I know it, 
must develop itself more gradually.-^ 
Would to God,'' and he smote his fore- 
head with involuntary agitation, " you 
may never have an opportunity to com- 
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pare my portrait of him with the ori- 
ginal V 

" Why, dear brother, have you cause 
to fear any fatal mischief towards me in 
such a rencontre ?'* 

" I could ill explain to myself what I 
foresee — what I apprehend j but certain 
it is, that a painful thrill creeps over my 
nerves whenever I think of Wolfstein! 
I feel a sort of dim perception that he 
is somehow implicated in the destiny 
of all that is precious to me — of you, 
my sister ! And where he is implicated, 
there must be mischief." 

** But we may never meet ; and should 
any chance throw him in my way, it 
would be easy to avoid him." 

" It isp at least, easy to talk of doing 
so now he is distant; and why should 
we not thus beguile ourselves, since our 
knowledge of future events, which are out 
of our control, is but a mere fruitless 
anticipation of evil? The momentary 
restraint I had endured, served to make 
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liberty delightful. I wandered, careless 
of my way, amid the glades and laby-> 
rinths of Falconberg Forest. The mur* 
murs of the camp — the neighing of 
steeds— the deep beat of the drum — the 
braying of trumpets — and, occasionaHy, 
the loud volley of the signal gun, instead 
of disturbing^ he%htQa/ed the charm of 
my leafy solitiide. I strayed I knew 
not, I cared not, whither. The moon 
arose full, bright, and majestic; and I 
was unconscious that it signified whether 
I was occupied in watching her progress 
as she sailed through the immeasurable 
fields of sdthevy or lay restlessly pounthig 
the hours oq my own oouch. As I stood 
meditating on unseen worlds, and their 
inhabitants^ the br€^ze bore upon my 
ear the strc^es of tbe e«Uiedr^ clock as 
it tolled midnight, and immediately a 
heavy roll of drums bespoke a change 
of guard, of some such evohition^. In- 
stinctively I endeavoured to direct ny 
steps homewaid : but t^^extrjkrate myself 
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from the mazes of the forest was no easy 
ta^, and another day had dawned ere I 
presented myself at an outpost of the 
camp; where, nothing doubting, I de« 
livered my passi-word. 

** * Ah, ha!' cried the sentinel, • that 
won't do, my friend ; you must try some 
other trick. What ! do ye think we 
shall take the old pass-word? — No, no. 
But as you seem a suspicious, lurking 
sort of person, I'll just trouble you to 
step into this watch*box, for I should not 
wonder but my captain might like mar- 
vellously to ask you a few civil questions.' 

^ Contention was vain ; the soldier 
only did his duty, and I turned passively 
into the sentry-box, and, wrapping my- 
self in my cloak, awaited indifferently 
the change of guard, which was to be 
the signal of my deliverance. Here, 
however, I had not been long confined, 
when I heard the pass-word given, and 
an animated parley taking place between 
sooie new comer and the sentinelp-*it 
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was Conrade's voice ; and almost imme-» 
diately my narrow prison was unfastened. 
• Oh, my lord/ cried Conrade the mo- 
ment he beheld me, * I have been wild 
with fright — I have been inquiring at the 
quarters of every nobleman and captain 
in and out of the walls. Captain ZoK 
lendorf is as phlegmatic as an old dry 
crust; he would not let a man stir to 
seek you. He said, as you were gone 
on one of your star-gazing expeditions, 
there was more need he should stick to 
his duty; and threatened to put me 
under arrest for raving at him. What 
an ugly old devil it is, with his black 
fierce whiskers curling over his smoky 
parchment face ! But, sir, I don't think 
in my conscience that the general is over 
and above pleased at your taking this ? 
opportunity for a little walk. I just 
came in his way when I was asking every 
body if they had seen you, and so I 
asked him. It was past midnight, and 
he was going to his lodgings. < What V 
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said he, ' is he not in his apartments ? 
This is a strange beginning ! — This will 
never do ! — ^Your master and I must have 
some conversation/ 

" • Liord love you, sir/ said I ; * you 
had better let him alone. There's no 
more harm in him than in a sucking 
babe : — ^but as for having his own way, 
*\£ you find out how to prevent it, it's 
more than I expect. — I have left off 
trying long ago.' 

" * Ay !* Is your master so wilful ? If 
that be the case, he had better not have 
placed himself under my command \ for 
/ have my way too : and my way is to be 
implicitly and invariably obeyed.' I did 
not like his looks over and above, so in 
as humble a voice as I could — 

** * If your honour,' said I, * would 
take a bit of advice from a foolish fellow, 
only just make believe, as it were, to 
give him his way, and you'll manage him 
all the while easy enough, and he never 
be none the wiser. I have tried it my- 
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selfi I assuie your honour.' It was a 
good thought of miae ; but let me alone 
for getting out of a scrape. He turned 
pleasant in a moment, and began to 
laugh. * There/ said he, giving nn; a 
dollar^ ^ you are a good fellow ; go and 
seek your master diligently .-^But/ said 
he, turning about, * is the second in com- 
mand at his post ? — Are all the March- 
feldters, except their leader, properly 
disposed of?' 

*^ ' I thought it was the nick of time 
to be even with old Zollendorf, and told 
him how gruff and sulky he had been.' 

** * Yes,' he sawd, * Zollendorf has seen 
service J your master is happy in being 
so seconded J ' and this was all I got for 
my pains. Well, the next perron I met 
in my search was th^ young Count Ca- 
simir : I thought he might know some- 
thing of you J but when I told him you 
could not be found, he started, and said, 
— ^ How unlucky ! I would I could assist 
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yoar ftearch, bat I have an appomted 
office for the niglit^ and my orders ate 
precise. Be cautioust liowever, to whom 
you speak. I have a strong reason for 
wishing my £eU]ier may not be informed 
of Baron Marchfeldt's absence. To* 
morrow I will Itave the honour to give 
yxNir master, who is apparently a novice 
in camps, some hints respecting our 
manner of living/ * Why, sir,' said I, 
^ the general does know my master is 
missing; but I told him there was no 
use in finding fault with those wandering 
ways.; so I don't think hell be angry/ 
* I am afraid you are a blockhead, sir,' 
was his civil reply. ^ I would not for 
fifty dollars you had said a word to my 
father about your master ; you have per- 
haps done him an injury I may find it no 
easy matter to counteract' 

•^ * Sir/ Said I, * it's no use talking 
such impossible talk as that! — the best 
friend my master has in the world is 
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Conrade Munster, except you reckon 
old Friar Felix j and, God help him, he 
is a good old man, but his best days are 
passed/ 

<€ < Well, friend, I have no time to 
talk J I must to my duty. Find your 
master, if possible ; — -tell him he must 
not fail the general's levee at ten to- 
morrow ; and if he will be in the great 
s^isle of the cathedral at half past nine, I 
will endeavour to meet him there ^ but if 
I do not arrive, in thamean time, let him 
be assured that necessity, not neglect, 
occasions my absence. At all events, let 
him not fail the levee !* 

" Well, there was an end of hiip ! — 
But as I crossed the camp, almost crying 
with vexation, I met a handsome gentle* 
man wrapt in his fur mantle. 

" * Good even,^ friend ; you are one of 
Baron Marchfeldt's men, I think ?' 

** I would not tell him you were miss- 
ing, that I was determined ; but he was 
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even with me.— • What time did your 
master return ?' 

** * Return, sir V said I.—* Where should 
he return from ?* 

** * I met him going to the forest, about 
four yesterday afternoon.' 

** * To the forest, did you ?' said I. 
• What a fool I was never to guess it. — 
Ay, ay ; he is at his old tricks, sure 
enough! If I had not been an ass I 
might have known where he was, and 
found him without ^ny fuss, or saying a 
word to a living soul.' 

** * To whom have you named it ? — 
Does the duke know ?' 

" * Ay/ said I, * he does know ; — ^but 
what of that ? — I can't stand chattering 
here.* 

** * Good !' said he ; and I thought he 
meant something ; but he walked off, and 
here I am. 

** The sentinel now treated me with the 
respect due to my rank, and apologized 
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that his orders were so positive he might 
not release me without his captain's 
sanction ; but an explanation soon took 
place, and I found my way to the quar- 
ters I had so truant-like abandoned. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" t do note that grief and patience rooted in him, 

both 

" Mingle their spurs together." 

Ctmbelii^e. 

** From Conrade's story it was easy to 
gather that I had sinned against the rules 
of the profession I had adopted ; that I 
had already incurred the censure of one, 
into whose hands I had surrendered the 
power and the right, not only of reproof, 
but coercion. I tnused somewhat dis- 
turbedly on this fact* My apathy would 
have counselled me to take no care about 
it, and to let things work themselves 
out even as they would — ^to continue my 
own separate path — and to forget the 
existence of aught but myself. Some 
secret voice^ in opposition to this doc- 
trsne^ told me, that as I had of my own 
choice assumed the yoke, it would be 
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absurd, childish, and froward, to begin 
by breaking it. I am the son of many 
noble fathers, thought I ; the concluding 
link of a bright chain. An illustrious 
name has been transmitted to me ! — the 
race of Mai'chfeldt has been hitherto 
glorious ! — and shall I, just at the goal, 
falter ? Thus reflecting, I dressed for 
the levee; and, ere I proceeded to keep 
my appointment at the cathedral, I went 
to Zollendorflfs quarters. The grim 
countenance of the honest veteran be- 
trayed his inward displeasure through all 
the duly paid submission our relative 
stations exacted from him. ^ Zollen- 
dorff,' my friend,* said I, < I am a young 
and inexperienced soldiet — you must be 
my tutor in arms. I suspect I have 
already been guilty of some failure in 
propriety.' 

" * Ay, my. lord ; I doubt your recep- 
tion at the levee this morning will be of 
a different complexion to that of yesterr 
day! General Vallenstein is a strict 
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commander ; he knows how to preserve 
order and discipline in his camp as well 
as any leader in Europe.' 

*' * Well, ZoUendorf ; I have this once 
committed the error of a raw recruit — 
I will be more observant in future ; and 
to your experience I commit my igno- 
rance/ 

^< As I turned to speak to one of the 
lieutenants, I heard him muttering — 

" * I have no hopes of him ! — He a 
Marchfeldt ! His father, the noble Ulric, 
instead of sitting all night in a wood 
listening to the owls, and staring at the 
moon, would have been up with the lark, 
visiting every post round the camp, talk- 
ing to the soldiers, and minding his bu- 
siness. This lad has been changed at 
nurse ; there is never a drop of March- 
feldt blood in those creamy cheeks! — 
Whoever lives to see the day, he'll run 
away the first charge, and shame us all.' 

*' I verily believe the old man was care- 
less whether I heard him or not, so con- 
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temptaous was his opinion of my man- 
hood« The conclusion of his speech did 
gall me ; but I betrayed not that it had 
reached my ear. I felt the spur in ^y 
side, and my sluggish spirit stirred 
within me* * No,* said I ; ^ even she, 
whose loss has thus changed me, she 
would have blushed to hear her Wilhelm 
so doubted 1 Shall I prove myself un- 
worthy to love her living, or lament her 
dead ? No, old ZoUendorf, I will oblige 
you to confess your injustice — ^you shall 
learn to recognize the son of Baron Ulric/ 
^^ In truth, the opprobrious words of 
this rude veteran were friends in disguise. 
I wanted the stimulus; and the inter- 
ruption thus given to my constant and 
unvarying train of thought was essential 
I had a sort of instinctive sense of this ; 
besides, as he had been my father's trusty 
comrade, I resolved, instead of turning 
to upbraid him on the spot, to wait 
patiently till I had proof to offer that 
his thoughts had injured me. 
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^^ The hoar now approached when I was 
to meet young Vallensteiii in the aisle of 
the cathedral f thither then I repaired. 
He was not there, nor came he; and I 
deposed of the time, till it was necessary 
to appear at the levee, in tracing the 
various records of human caducity scat* 
tered throughout the venerable pile. 

^^ As I ascended the stairs which led 
to the saloon of audience, I was coolly 
greeted by several officers, who, the day 
before, had been, on my presentation by 
their general, somewhat profuse in their 
civilities. I should not probably have 
noticed the alteration; but Wolfstein, 
who was lounging against the balustrade, 
looking with apparent carelessness on the 
passers by, just lifted his eyes, and said,, 
• Swallows, sir ! — ^All swallows ! Mind 
tficm^ and you may know when the wind 
blows from the north-east* — Believe me, 
no weathercock is truer/ 

^^ As he spoke I felt a slight tap on 
my shoulder : it was Count Casimir, who 
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ran up the staircase almost breathless 
with haste. 

** * Baron/ said he, * if my message 
was faithfully delivered, you excuse my 
failure; trust me it was unavoidable. 
But a soldier in these stirring times is no 
free agent. I was anxious to have held 
some friendly counsel with you ere you 
again meet my father — but all will go 
well. One word, however, you must 
permit me. Should my father advert to 
any thing that has passed in terms some- 
what more imperative than you are wont 
to listen to, I beseech you govern your 
feelings — do not chafe him; and trust 
me, sir, there is not a brave man in the 
duke's army who has not occasionally 
needed such a caution. I pledge my 
honour, sir, that yours shall sustain no 
tarnish from your patience.' 

** * I should think, Vallenstein,' said 
Wolfstein disdainfully, * your list of 
friends must vie in number with your 
father's muster-roll ! You are safe here, 
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no doubt; but pr'ythee, Casimir, have 
you always redeemed your honour un- 
shorn of its beams, in pledging it so 
liberally to your friends of yesterday ?* 

** * You are aware, at least/ replied 
young Vallenstein, * that we are not all 
swallows. Fie, sir ! think better of hu- 
man nature. We have birds among us 
of every feather — doves, falcons, eagles! 
I hope I am not such a craven as to 
quail at your sarcasm. Baron March- 
feldt, do you accept my pledge ? — Will 
you confide in my counsel ?' 

** And he offered his hand with a 
winning frankness it was not in me to 
resist. In the voice and countenance 
of Casimir Vallenstein dwelt something 
which, without giving the judgment time 
to inquire, seized on my confidence, 
while the character of Wolfstein's aspect 
excited the mind to deep and scruti- 
nising investigation. The former took 
my arm, and together we entered the 
presence of the Duke of Friedland.. I 
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perceived that my conductor in no wajr 
presamed on the close tie which subsisted 
between him and the general ; the same 
stiff military salute was exchanged — ^the 
same formal homage paid by the young 
count to his fatheir — ^as marked^ the jeqp- 
proadi of the other ofiicecs. - He pre* 
sented a sipiil packet of papers; and 
then, turning to me, whose entrance, I 
believe, the duke Iiad purposdy neglected 
to notice, said, 

^^ * Baron Marchlfeldt, my lord, awaits 
your commands, and deputes me his apo- 
logist fory<:ertain omissions into which 
his inexperience of camps has betrayed 
him, bu^fc which a short campaign, under 
your banners, will suffice to reform in 
him.' 

** I was touched and surprised by the 
generous and earnest anxiety which was 
visible in my young mediator, as he 
pleaded for me, and the deprecating 
look with which he awaited his father's 
reply. I perceived, too, the curiosity. 



mingled with other feelings, that marked 
the amntenances of those who stood 
around us, while I, the temporary sub* 
ject of so mnch speculation, was perhaps 
the most unconcerned individual amongst 
the swarms of human beings who awaited 
mj sentence from the commander. 

** * I am sorry,' said the duke drily, 
bowing to me with a freezing air as he 
spoke, ^ that the Baron has so early 
found occasion to apologize ! — Will you 
do me the favour, sir, to remain till my 
friends disperse, as it is expedient we 
should converse a little in private/ 

** I bowed my silent submission to his 
will. I believe the spectators were dis^ 
appointed of some triumph j they ex* 
pected to see the tyro humbled and agi- 
tated ! they little guessed what an invul- 
nerable panoply guarded my bosom from 
all the artillery with which mortified 
pride assails her victim. My sole re» 
maining ambition was to do my duty 
blamelessly, and, as personal fear never 
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had a part in my composition, I felt a 
calm assurance that I should not disgrace 
my fathers/ 

** * It is well over, Baron,* said Count 
Casimir, his eyes sparkling with benevo- 
lent pleasure ; ^ I can see at a glance that 
the general regards you auspiciously : I 
have never known any one come off so 
lightly. But you behkved like a hero ; 
you happily tempered the acknowledg- 
ment of error with the dignity of a man 
and a soldier. It is the way to my father's 
esteem — it is the way, too, to foil the 
machinations of the envious ; for, in spite 
of my dispute with Wolfstein, if the truth 
must be told, we have amongst us, I am 
afraid, some birds that would gladly see 
your plumage moult, so they might deck 
themselves therein. But we are a min- 
gled race — neither for the most part all 
devil, or all angel, but a little of both — 
ainsi va le monde.* 

** Wolfstein now joined as Count Casi- 
mir quitted me. 
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** * I suspect,' said he, • this mummery^ 
this representation, this solemn farce, 
this breathing machinery, does not im- 
pose upon you. If nature had not 
made human creatures so much alike, 
the world might be tolerable. As it is, 
ma foil c*est un triste sgour! For ever, 
and for ever, and for ever, the same un* 
meaning routine ! My breathing time in 
this dull and misty planet of ours has 
already extended to the space of twenty- 
eight years. I have lived with all sorts 
of men, and been smiled on by women 
of all complexions ! Mark you, Sir ! 
There lies the difference — black, brown, 
or fair, grey eyes or hazel. For their hu- 
mour, its foundation, its ultimate bear- 
ing, is the same ; the apparent variety in 
their dispositions lies in the mode of 
dressing them — they are all intrinsically 
alike. For mine own part, I have pro- 
ceeded hitherto en mattre. Men always 
regard with awe the spirit that dis- 
dains them ! Now / would not have 
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Stood before the duke, and endured the 
bending of his brow, as you allowed 
yourself to be persuaded into by that 
igmsjatutcs of a fellow, his son, for all 
his blood-stained laurels ! Baron March- 
feldt, you must understand that custom 
has no sway with me. I despise it I I 
speak to you in my own character ! You 
have, or I mistake, something distinct 
and original in your composition, some- 
thing worth preserving in its purily, 
something which should i^urn the con- 
trol of beings with whom it has nothii^ 
in common. Should you prove what I 
take you for, we will form a league ; the 
word friendship suits me not— *too much 
impure breath has been exhaled in the 
utterance of it/ 

" * I fear. Chevalier !' seplied I^ ^ I 
shall foil your penetration ; my difierence 
from the mass of my feUow-creatures 
comes not from nature, it is the produce 
of events. In my conduct this noming, 
my ewa temper and reason would have 
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instigated me to the same behaviour 
which failed to meet yoar approbatioQ, 
if Count Casimir had been out of the 
question. I will imitate you, chevalier, 
in speaking my own language, and con* 
fess that I am dull in comprehending what 
profit can arise to either from any league 
we might form, since there is not a more 
lifeless machine in the duke's army than 
him whose identity it pleases you to con- 
sider worth preserving/ 

^ * Well ! follow your destiny !' said he, 
< since thus it must be ! The gross of 
mankind are made by destiny — a few 
shape out their own course i However, 
while there is aught to unriddle about 
you, I shall observe you, sift, and ana^ 
lyse;-^it will do as well as any other 
pastime/ 

*^ Meanwhile tiie levee was dispersing^ 
and the dluke sent a gentlesi^i to me 
with a messaget requesting my attend* 
ance in hia cubineC ; I approached* when 
Count Vallenstein said^ smiling. 
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" * For once^ Baron Marchfeldt, grant 
me precedence !' then addressing his 
father*—* My lord, I am somewhat 
straitened for time; will you indulge 
me with a private audience, only for 
five minutes ?' 

«* The duke formally requested my ex- 
cuse, and preceded his son to his ca- 
binet, while I waited alone in the saloon. 
The father and son remained some time 
closeted, when the latter opened the door, 
and summoned me without retreating 
himself: I found my generaFs counte- 
nance cleared of its clouds ; he took my 
hand and said, smiling, 

** • I am desirous. Baron, you should 
have an ostensible post allotted you 
without delay, such a one as suits your 
pretensions. I appoint you, therefore, 
colonel of division, in the left wing of 
my army, which is commanded by Prince 
Schaumberg; my son's regiment is there : 
Casirair is a veteran at five and twenty, 
and will be your military Mentor, if you 
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will trust him. I shall announce your 
appointment on parade to-morrow. You 
will have no sinecure, I promise you, for 
I have supplied you de quot penser^ de 
giu)i faire. You will find your captain, 
old Zollendorff, a treasure ; an active 
and efficient right hand« You have your 
spurs yet to win, and the honour of many 
noble fathers to support ; and although 
your first attempt at military etiquette 
has been somewhat eccentric, I feel an 
intimate persuasion that your first field 
will not diminish the laurels of the house 
of Marchfeldt/ 

'* * My Lord,' said I, * the generous 
manner in which you have overlooked 
the irregularity of my conduct yesterday 
shall never be forgotten, and I will en- 
deavour to prove to you that I feel it.' 

" Thex^ount looked on me with a smile 
of such benignity, as one who had seen 
him only in public, as a despotic military 
chief, could not have believed had ever 
adorned his countenance. 
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" * Now,* said Casimir, as we quitted 
the cabinet, ^ I have, in fact, nothing 
to do for the next hour ; so as I am to 
make a soldier of you, suppose you let 
xne examine how you are appointed and 
accoutred for the post allotted you« In 
the first place, let us visit your stables ; 
those, I mean, belonging to your staff. I 
dare swear old Zollendorff has taken care 
to mount your regiment well.' 

^* Imagine, Louisa, how completely I 
was now compelled to change my habits ; 
but I could only resign myself to that 
which an act of my own had rendered 
inevitable, and to that which I was con- 
scious the honour of my house reqiured 
at my hands. Casimir's admiration of 
my stud was extreme. 

** ^ It is superb/ he cried : ' there is 
not 9 field officer in the army, except my 
father, better appointed.' 

^^ In short, all my military furniture was 
pronounced well chosen, and an hour was 
quickly consumed in the examination. 
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" * Now,' said he, * I must be off!— 
but, Baron, you will dine with me to* 
day* You meet^ the General, Prince 
Schaumberg, and several of our great 
men. Two is the hour, and remember 
we are punctual as clock-work. For 
Heaven's sake,' added he, laughing, 
^ keep out of the enchanted wood. But 
in truth I am serious— rpunctuality is a 
law with us, and we must not be waited 
for, even at feasts. You are new amongst 
us, and have opinion to purchase. • A 
little while hence and I shall see you a 
privileged man.' 

*• • Stay, Count,' said I, • if your 
buaaess is not of a private nature, 
take me with you, that I may steal 
experience from you» It will, at least, 
secure me from the danger of losing 
myself.' 

^^ Louisa, it was an effort of resolution, 
aodcost me dear, thus to relinquish my 
beloved solitude, but an effort which I 
feuttd must be made j Biad I patiently 
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followed young Vallenstein through a 
long, dull routine of military directions^ 
The dinner hour approached, and I ac- 
companied him to his apartments. 

" * I am impatient,* he said, * for the 
assembling of my guests, though my 
feelings towards some of them are not ol 
the most hospitable nature. Some oi 
Wolfste'in's swallows peck at my table 
to-day. They are hugging themselves 
in the thought that you are under arrest 
at this moment, for so they interpreted 
the frown on the general's brow. I sns- 
pect their pity for your supposed disgrace 
will be almost equalled by their satisfac- 
tion^ on beholding you promoted to a 
post, which many of them vainly covet. 
There is something so base and despi- 
cable in envy, that from my inmost soul 
I rejoice in its defeat." 

" * I arrived,' said I, ' yesterday at 
Halberstadt a perfect stranger. How 
is it possible, that, in so short a space of 
tinie, I can be the object of so many 
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passions, good and evil, in the bosoms of 
my future associates ?— But since thus it 
is, I will content myself with adding no 
fuel, by my own act at least, to the ma- 
lignity of envy; and ample consolation 
is accorded me, in the humane and be- 
nignant feelings which exist towards me 
in the noble mind of Count Valienstein/ 
** * Call it, if you please, friendship, 
Baron,' replied Casimir, his cheek glow- 
ing with benevolent kindness. ' Do not 
judge me by the insinuations of the mi- 
santhrope Wolfstein. I differ from hinij 
it is true, not only in that I feel good will 
towards every living, soul (except the 
swallows), but that I do love a few, a 
very few, in my heart's core, while there 
lives not the being for whom Wolfstein 
owns kindred or affection. My father,* 
added he, with a smile of enthusiasm — 
' That is a noble creature ! — a majesticy 
dignified, powerful, generous man ! As 
yet you know him only in the austerity 
of his high official character; you shall 
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see him won the aodal convivial soldien 
Prince Schaumberg, our immediate com^ 
mander^ is a polished gentleman, and a 
bmve and skilful officer. Wolfstein, by 
my faith, I know not how to describe 
i^»^he is beyond me. I can neither, 
fathom his temper nor account for his 
privileges-^But we are interrupted, and 
it is well ; for I am interested that you 
should form your own judgment of ^his 
inexplicable man before I tell you all I 
knowof hiiBB; 

*^ The Duke of Friedland now entered, 
attended by a numerous train of officers, 
Austrian, Hungarian, Bohemian, &c. 
He himself distinguished, even in exter. 
nals, as one fitted to be the leader of 
men«^tall, athletic, majestic; his coun- 
tenance bright, piercing, and intelligent f 
his eye quick and penetrating ; his voice 
deep and sonorous; his whole appear-^ 
ance breathing authority and demanding 
respect He gaily returned my salute* 
^ You have found a docile pupil, it seems, 
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my son,' said he, looking affectionately on 
Casimir. ^ And you, Baron, have found 
a friend worth cultivating. Schaumberg, 
I must present you with your new officer^ 
Baron Marchfeldt» He has brought us 
a troop of fine young fellows from the 
banks of the Raab/ 

** Prince Schaumberg bowed, shook 
hands with me, and said something po- 
lite on the subject of my being attached 
to his wing; but there was something 
embarrassed in his manner of paying the 
compliment, which struck me; and I 
wondered if it was possible this noble- 
man might be the patron of some of the 
pretenders to the post conferred on me, 
of which Casimir had spoken* In seat- 
ing ourselves at table, the etiquette of 
precedency was closely observed* I was 
placing myself at the lower end, which 
the duke noticed to his son, who imme- 
diately cried, 

^^ ^ Baron Marcbfeldt, do me the fa- 
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vour to take your seat next Prince 
Schaumberg/ 

** As I complied, I could not but per- 
ceive that surprise, strengthened and 
seconded by some other feeling, was 
tery manifest in the countenances of 
several of the captains. I was treated, 
during the feast, with marked distinc- 
tion by the duke and his son. Prince 
Schaumberg, too, exerted himself to 
draw me into conversation. From him 
I learned, that we might any day expect 
the approach of the rebels, and that the 
troops were held in constant preparation j 
consequently, that the most rigid disci- 
pline was maintained in the city and 
camp. I confessed my own total igno- 
ranee of military duty. 

" * But,* said I, ' I have resigned 
myself to the guidance of the young 
Count Vallenstein.* 

" * You do well,* replied the Prince: *he 
is a very noble fellow, and he has given 
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you a valuable pledge of his faith — he 
has bid high for your confidence/ 

** I did not understand him, but ima- 
gined he alluded to Casimir having 
answered for my future conduct to his 
father. It was, however, soon obvious^ 
that some farther meaning was couched 
in the Prince's expression, and I re- 
quested his explanation. 

" * Is it possible, then,' cried he, * you 
are not aware that the post to which you- 
are promoted has been long promised to 
Count Vallenstein, — that he, this morn- 
ing, volunteered its transfer to you, nay, 
obstinately insisted on its relinquish- 
ment; in consequence of which your, 
warrant of appointment is preparing, and 
will be presented to you on parade to- 
morrow ? I'll tell you what, young man, 
—your poets and moralists talk of these 
sort of things very liberally, but this is a 
disinterested action, and worthy of as 
noble a young fellow as ever buckled on 
a sabre.' 
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<' My heart was oppressed almost to 
suffocation. 

^ • And has Vallenstein done this for 
a mere stranger ?' exclaimed I. 

** * Ay/ said the veteran, *' your won* 
der is natural. It hiust be confessed 
that Casimir is romantic — his father had 
once a touch of it; but he knows more 
of mankind y his head has had many a 
tough struggle with his heart, and has 
won the battle, as is meet it should/ 

** Conversation now became general, 
and I sank into that silence which it 
was irksome to me to break. The 
new and beautiful page I had turned 
over in the historv of human nature, 
somewhat softened the intensene&s^ of 
thought in which I was habitually buried. 
I forgot the actual scene, and knew not 
that I was seated at a military feast, 
surrounded by many observers. Fancy 
carried me back to the banks of the Raab} 
and do you know, Louisa, she beguiled 
me into a happy, happy vision. I con* 
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ceived myself presenting Casimir to my 
sister, joining their hands» and breathing 
blessings on their heads. How long I 
might iiave remained thus absorbed I 
know not, for the multitude of voices 
rather lulled than disturbed my reverie. 
But Count Blumenberg, who sate oppo- 
site to me, called on me to pledge him 
in a bumper. The sound of my own 
name startled me. The Count happily 
was engaged in filling his own goblet, and 
not in the scrutiny of my countenance ; 
but Wolfstein, who was next him, sate 
with his elbow on the table, his lynx eye 
fastened on me, and devouring, as it 
were, my very thoughts; nor was my 
embarrassment the less, from the con- 
sciousness that the tears had involun- 
tarily gathered in my eyes. I dispersed 
them hastily, and poured a little wine 
into my glass — 

" * Nay, nay, Baron !' cried Blumen- 
berg, • we make no compromise— -my 
challenge was a bumper.' 
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" * Pardon me/ said Vallenstein, * Ba- 
ron Marchfeldt must be excused — we 
must give him time for seasoning. I 
take up the pledge for him, and will 
match your goblet, though it be a deep 
one.* 

" Soon after, we rose from the feast to 
attend parade, and the duke said, 

" • You accompany me to-night to a 
masked ball, given by Baroness Warentza. 
I shall present you; it is a house you 
ought to frequent/ 

** This was too much : I was about to 
excuse myself from the intended honour, 
but Casimir saw my design, and, seizing 
my arm, pinched it hard. I understood 
him, and most reluctantly bowed my 
assent. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Mine after life ! What is mine after life ? 
My day is closed! The gloom of night is come! 
A hopeless darkness settles o'er my fate ! 
IVe seen the last look of her heavenly eyes ! 
I've heard the last sounds of her blessed voice !" 

Joanna Baillte, 

" ' Why, Baron,' exclaimed Vallen- 
stein, as we walked off to parade, * what 
an impracticable fellow are you to deal 
with ! if I had not been on the alert, 
you would have refused to go to the 
balll 1 tell you, Sir, these matters are 
imperative ! Have patience, and the 
bonds which fret you so much will 
slacken by degrees. At present many 
eyes are upon you, and it behoves you 
to be circumspect !* 

** * Count Casimir, why have you in- 
stalled me in the post you ought to fill — ^ 
the post on which your active, manly 
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spirit, and martial ardour, would have 
reflected such splendor? I shall make 
but a poor figure in it, for, to say truth, 
the utmost scope of my ambition is to 
get through my day's work creditably. 
How can I pursue, with success, any 
visible prize, when a voice, heard only 
by myself, sweeter than any melody 
the earth owns, summons me without 
ceasing ?' 

*' ^Alas, poor Marchfeldt ! I did suspect 
as much. From the moment I beheld you 
first, I was sure you were unhappy ! Nay, 
I was convinced too, that the step you 
were taking was desperate, and that you 
only threw yourself amongst us to drown, 
in the noise of a camp, the whispers of 
remembrance. Though young, I have 
been long a soldier; I have never loved, 
have never heaved a sigh for sorrow of 
my own : I will sigh for yours, March- 
feldt; you shall divide it with me. 
Hoarded treasure is ever mischievous 
to the owner. It shall be my care to 
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relieve you from manj a burthen, that 
the exigencies c^ our situation would 
lay upoQ yoif/*^itt return, use me as a 
brother !' 

•* The last word echoed on my ear : — 
' Vallenstei'n/ said I, ' would to God you 
were my brother!* 

•♦ « Why ?' cried he. ' It is of little im- 
portance whether we were rocked in the 
same cradle, I take it. This unforced 
fraternity suits my fancy well enough* 
' There is a friend/ saith Solomon, * who 
sticks closer than a brother !' 

** * But you have never loved, Casimir ! . 
I doubt if we can understand each other. 
How can you sympathise with one, whose 
whole soul is love — who has lived upon it 
—who must die for it— who is dead already 
to all the intents and purposes of this life?* 

" * Mark me, dear Marchfeldt ! It is 
true I have never loved j yet I do not 
mean to quit this planet of ours, on which 
it pleases Wolfstein to bestow so many op- 
probrious epithets, without experiencing 
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the sweetest sensation of which man's 
nature is capable j — ^a passion at once 
pure and fervent. My heart, by some 
instinct or other, has discovered that 
there remains for it a happiness as yet 
unexplored, and often dreams thereof 
It is odd enough, I own, that none of 
the angels I have seen have awakened in 
me more than transient admiration ; but 
my time is not yet come, I suppose. By 
the by, you will see a fine creature to- 
night, with whom we are all in love, and 
who, in her fashion, loves many, but her- 
self most/ 

'* We repaired to the Warentza hotel, 
almost immediately on our return from 
parade : it was a superb edifice, contain- 
ing extensive suites of apartments, mag- 
nificently adorned J indeed, the interior 
decorations of this palace gave it the air 
rather of the habitation of a Moorish 
voluptuary, than of a German lady. 
One extremity of the ball-room con- 
tained an orchestra^ consisting of almost 
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every instrument of music fitted for the 
saloon ; the other opened into spacious 
and delicious gardens, still a-la-moresque, 
with shady groves, marble fountains, and 
orange bowers \ and stationed behind 
their leafy screens were several horns, 
and other wind instruments, contributed 
by the military guests. On the entrance 
of Casimir and myself, the duke, who 
seemed waiting for us, led me to the 
baroness, to whom he presented me with 
very flattering expressions of esteem, 
which were returned on her part with 
an elegant compliment, uttered in a 
voice whose honied sweetness sounded 
like the effect of practice. My first 
glance was hastily withdrawn, for you 
cannot imagine, Louisa, with what 
fearless undaunted scrutiny she ex- 
amined the countenance of a stranger. 
To me, accustomed to all that was de- 
licate, refined, and modest in female 
manners, the gaze, I may almost call it 
ardent, of the Baroness Warentza was 
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most oppressive, and I shrank from it 
instinctively. Yet I have seldom^ pet-? 
haps never, seen any thing so dazzling 
as the meridian loveliness of this lady : 
her costume, like the furniture of her 
palace, was Moorish, and though many 
other ladies were present, in different 
fasicy dresses, all more or less becoming, 
she was the Armida of the scene,— -the 
eclipsing planet. As I stood marvelling 
at the difference perceptible amongst 
beings of 'the same species and sex, cast* 
ing a comparative glance towards the 
towers of Marchfeldt, I was roused from 
my unseasonable musings by the voice 
of Wolfsteio, 

** * Courage, Sir !' said he : * you are a 
little disordered, I perceive, by a coup de 
soldi. They are common in this atmo- 
sphere, and not very dangerous.' 

" r had always remarked a touch of 
irony in the speech of Wolfstein ; but his 
tone, at that moment, was pregnant with 
gall. The baroness felt it, for her cheek 
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betrayed that she did, even through the 
artificial blush which covered it. 

" * Ah !' cried she, * I perceive you 
are in one of your unaccountable mooda 
to-night! But do remember. Chevalier^ 
that I detest a cynic !' 

'^ ^ Not more, madam, than I detest a 
trifler, male or female! You dance^ I 
suppose ? That is of course.^ 

** * Why yes, Wolfetein, I cannot avoid 
it, you know: I am engaged to waltz 
with the duke/ 

^* Right, madam, right! But why waltz? 
You can't pretend to rival Fanfarina, waltz 
as you will ! Your ancle is as well turned^ 
too, almosty as hers, I think; and the 
turn of your neck is graceful enough,— 
I know not, for my part, where you fail. 
These are all matters of taste : Fanfarina! 
pretty Fanfarina ! Well, I will mark you 
critically. Baroness. Who knows but I 
may discover where lies the difference V 
** There was something indescribably 
strange and singular in the insolence 
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with which all this was uttered^ Fan- 
farina is a ballet dancer at Vienna, and 
one whom it was every way insulting 
to name in competition with any wo- 
man of character. I was confounded, 
and scarcely knew whether it was not 
my province to interfere j but the de- 
meanour of the baroness, surprised me 
almost as much as that of Wolfstein : 
her bosom swelled with vexation, till I 
thought it would have burst the diamond 
clasp which fastened her vest; tears 
rushed into her eyes, and the flushing 
of her cheek must have been painful j 
yet, in spite of resentment, something 
like deprecating tenderness was mingled 
in her agitation as she murmured, 

r " * Perverse and injurious ! But you 
shall repent this, Sir ! I will not be in- 
sulted with impunity !'* 

'* * Nay, why be angry. Baroness ? You 
know it chafes not me ! You well know 
my humour. Those who «mile on me, 

must smile on no other! But go! the 
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duke seeks you — you must go waltz, 
madam !' 

*< * But, Wolfstein, how could I avoid 
it ?' 

*' * True, madam, true ! But why not 
waltz? It is a pretty, animating, bloodcir- 
culating exercise ! Waltz, by all means ! 
I never waltz, nor shall the woman I 
love ever waltz ; but why you should 
not, upon my soul. Baroness, it puzzles 
me to guess !' 

" The duke at that moment advanced, 
and, taking the hand of the baroness, led 
her to the centre of the room. I felt 
pained for her; I could not doubt that 
the sneering misanthropical Wolfstein 
had acquired a powerful and oppressing 
influence in her bosom, and, agitated as 
I had seen her, I deemed it impossible 
she could perform the task of exhibition 
she had undertaken ; but, my Louisa, 
I soon found myself no less a novice in 
the ball-room than in the camp : to my 
astonishment. Baroness Warentza exe- 
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cuted her ^^^altz with all the skill of Uk 
opera, mingled with a grace and send* 
ment peculiarly her own : but I thought, 
with Wolfstein, I could not behold tin 
woman I esteemed thus exhibited. A]^' 
plauftes echoed through the room ; and tiw 
cheek of the baroness was now as bighljr 
flushed with triumph, as it had lately 
been with resentment and provocation. 
As her noble partner led her to a seat^ 
she returned his flattering compliments 
with a look of grateful delight : ia shorty 
I knew not what to think of her. As for. 
Casimir,.he was engaged in flirting, chat^ 
ting^ flattering, and waltzing : I could not 
inquire of him, and I stood leaning against 
a pillar, wreathed with roses and ever« 
greeni^ carelessly watching the gayr 
groups that flitted by. The pressure 
of a li^t hand on my arm, and tfaft 
fweet and Uquid accents of the baronesa,^ 
-atonsed me« 

^*You dance, surdy. Baron? Try 
one tum <tf the waltz with me.* 






** Something impelled me to throw a 
glance round the room in search of 
Wolfstein, but he had disapjieared. 

^ 'Lady/ replied I, ' take it not amiss 
that I resist your flattering challenge. 
A(Oongst all these gay gallants. Baron 
Marchfeldt is little more than a hreathing 
automaton/ 

^' * Ah 1' said she» ' if that is the caset 
we must find some Prometheus to animate 
so fair a machine. We shall breathe a 
soul into youy I doubt not. Baron !* But 
with a voice of gentle in treaty, * WiU 
you not dance ? Are you inflexible ?' 

'^ * It is not a thing of choice^ ma« 
dam !' said I, coldly : Mt is impossible !^ 

'* < Then be it so. Baron/ said the 
fiur Warentza, haughtily : ' we must 6x* 
give a HtUe provincial rusticity ; it is 
la incrustation which often conceals a 
vtthiable gem. We shall live to see you 
such as tve are !' 

<« < Nefer, madam !' 

" ' Ehbimi e^t igakr and she left 
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me to pursue my reveries. Presently 
Wolfstein came from behind the opposite 
pillar^ passed his arm through mine, and 
directed his course towards the garden. 

" * What are you made of, Baron ? 
Are you wrapped in asbestos, or are you 
a salamander? Do you defy the eyes 
of woman, roll they never so brightly, 
languish they never so tenderly ? What 
charm do you wear? Not that I mean 
to borrow it ; but the desire of know- 
ledge, a philosophic spirit of inquiry, 
prompts me to ask.* 

" * I do not understand you. Che- 
valier!* 

** * Nor I you. Baron : but, by Heaven, 
I will before w^e have done with each 
other J though I begin to doubt whether 
you are worth the pains, whether you 
have more or less in you than your 
fellows! Do you know, Marchfeldt, that 
I have in turn adopted every creed that 
the wit of the few or the credulity of 
the many have brought into fashion, since 
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Father Noah's era. The metemfMiy* 
chosis had its reign ; and positively^ as I 
watched you a few minutes since, it 
came into my head that you could be 
10 other than a resuscitation of that 
irorthy, dispassionate gentleman, who 
Ktopd for half a century on the top of 
i pillar ! One thing you can tell me, as 
it is matter of fact. Did you not, even 
now, with barbarian cruelty, resist and 
repel the advances of a fair lady ? Did 
not the Warentza solicit you to lead her 
Uirough a waltz ? And did not you, most 
discourteous knight, repulse the lovely 
petitioner ?* 

" * This, Chevalier, is somewhat too 
much !^ exclaimed I. ' My patience has 
its limits, and you are treading hard 
upon them ! I will not answer a question 
you have no right to ask.' 

^* * Bravo ! bravo ! You are not made 
up then only of earth, air, and water, but 
have your portion of fire ! A proper fello;jv, 
in whom all the elements are to be found, 
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though somewhat oddly mixed I But you 
were solicited, Baron! For your refusal 
to answer my question says yes, more 
distinctly than a coxcomb's avowal would 
do. That woman — that Warentza ! Na* 
ture has made a bewitching creature of 
her ! And why should I rail that she haft 
no soul, since women have none ! if they 
had, they would be intolerable/ 

" * No souls. Chevalier ! Women no 
souls ! I would not so think, for all this 
world holds precious.* 

" * I understand you, Baron. You have 
found a woman with a soul ! Well, that 
may be, — a lusus natures. I, for my part, 
believe nothing — and every thing! I 
never saw a Phcenix ; but what does 
that signify? Such a bird may exist^^ 
nay, I have met with travellers who very 
gravely aver that it does, and far be it 
from me to contradict them. I observed 
you at dinner, and one thing I discover- 
ed, which this evening, confirms — your 
iM)ul, if you have one, has got a fur- 
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lough. It has had calls this day that 
would otherwise have roused it into 
action. Ambition^ vanity, are either 
quite extinct within you, or very fast 
asleep. By my honour, Marchfeldt, you 
are a lucky fellow. I take it, you have 
known all the delicious blindness of 
love, and she to whom you were in- 
debted for the heavenly illusion^ va- 
nished ere your eyes opened : thus, you 
are eternally a lover, and she has ob- 
tained her apotheosis ! I think I have a 
clue to you. Now I will give you a riddle: 
guess it if you can. How comes it, think 
you, that I, Chevalier Wolfstein, walk 
apparently defenceless amongst men, a 
distinct and separated being? Here I 
am, you see, in the midst of a camp, a 
privileged spectator ! It is the same in 
courts. Regardless of the powers that 
be, I crouch not, I flatter not! Every 
man feels he has no fellow in Wolfstein. 
The gross of mankind instinctively shrink 
beneath my glance, for I hate fools, ami 
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the gross of m^nkin4 are fools ! Look 
ypu, 3aron, here comes foU}% unadul- 
t^ated/ 

^ A pretty, coneeited youth approach- 
^4 us with an air pf hustling importance. 

" * Ah, Chevalier!' cried b^ * there 
yeu are* I have had a fine search far 
ypu, and began to despair of success! 
But, why do you hide yourself? The 
beautiful Warentza is positively droop*- 
ing; a cloud obscures the fair face! I 
heard ber inquire if any one had seen you, 
Sknd volunteered myself her Mercury/ 

" ' Really, Margrave,* said Wolfstein, 
throwing on the luckless messenger a 
glance of withering scorn, ^ your mission 
is of tliat weight and dignity, as well be- 
fits the capacity of such an ambassador. 
Having disburthened yourself thereof, my 
humanity prompts me to send you back 
empty* 

•* And he turned away, saying, loud 
enough for him to hear, * By Saturaius, 
I would rather be the blast which shrivels 
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and scatters such insects, than the dan 
which fosters them/ 

•* The gardens were now briHiafntljr 
illuminated, and the dancers crowded 
into them. Casimir joined m: I saw 
Wolfstein whisper in his ear, and he re^^^ 
plied aloud, 

" * No, no, Wolfstein ! You and I mtiet 
bunt in separate tracts ! Out game is v6ry 
different! I am no playmate for you! I 
have no taste for experimentsJ 

** * How shouM you, being one of the 
million-^less fit to act, than to- be acted 
on?' 

^ * I have proved, however, Chbvalier^ 
that I have wi« ettpugh ta i^im^tt yto!i> 
opcfations} and, as to will, it remains^ 
to . be seen if yours or mine has the 
ateendant/ 

** * At least, Sir,' said Wolfstein, with 
a look of dark meaning, * you^ have placed! 
yourself in a predicament you would per 
haps have avoided, had you cttmpre 
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hended it ! I am lavish of ray contempt, 
but he may be proud whom I honour 
with my hatred. It is likely,, Count 
Casimir, you do not understand the 
word, more than as an empty phrase, 
since it belongs only to master spirits 
to hate effectually. I will teach you its 
utmost signification. Count Casimir!* 

" There was something portentous and 
deadly both in the look and words of 
Wolfstein : his cheek was white asr 
marble — even his lips were blanched ; 
but his tone was cold, calm, and de- 
liberate. I shuddered as I beheld and 
listened to him, and, aware as I was 
that Vallenstein was highly incensed, I 
endeavoured to interfere between them. 

'* * Nay, Baron,* said Wolfstein, with 
a sneer, * set your gentle heart at rest.. 
We will shed no blood ! Vallenstein 
knows I will not fight — brutes fight- 
men fight ! and, therefore, Wolfstein 
fights not I* 
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** * No!' exclaimed Vallenstein, fiercely, 

* Demons have slower and more refined 
methods of destruction !* 

"* Right, Sir!' said the Chevalier; 

* and now, good night, gentlemen ! I 
have led a listless life for some time. I 
pined for an impulse, and, 1 thank you 
— ^you have supplied me.' 

** * By my soul,* cried Casimir, * I 
have not misnamed that fellow — he is a 
demon ! The dissection of a living hu- 
man heart is his delight. He marked 
you for his prey ; but there I have foiled 
him. What predominant influence he 
possesses I cannot guess ; but he has 
ruined many a- fine young fellow. In- 
fidel himself, his business is perversion. 
Nature has endowed him with a power- 
ful^ brilliant genius, only, as it should 
seem, to make him more surely, more 
fatally destructive : but the most singular 
part of this mystery is, the impunity, the 
privilege, which places him by the side 
of the greatest men of the day ! — My 
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father, for instance. Wolfstein has a 
distinction with him, which few of the 
princes and nohles of his army can aspire 
to. I do not understand it — but so it is. 
The women idolize him : he is at once 
their delight and their terror. Of the 
Emperor he speaks in the most insulting, 
the most degrading terms — and every 
one knows it ; yet he stands audaciously 
amongst crowds of courtiers^ unques« 
tioned for his disloyalty ! But why should 
his disrespect for an earthly sovereign 
surprise, when he dares question the ex* 
istence of the God who made him— ^r^ 
carrying his rash impiety still farthefji 
represents him as an evil spirit, whose 
habitation is darkness and whose will 
is destruction? His egotism is most 
offensive and disgusting ! Hear him 
talk, and you would suppose there is but 
one soul in the universe — the one which 
informs and enlightens him ! But if I 
proceed, Marchfeldt, you will deem me 
actuated by revenge; and so far it is 
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true, that passion has hurried me into a 
description which I meant to have de« 
ferred till you could observe him awhile 
for yourself: yet am I guilty of no ex- 
aggeration.' 

" * I wish, Casimir, you had not pro- 
voked the malignity of such a being. 
— What evil may not result from this 
night's dispute !* 

" * For that matter, be assured,^ March- 
feldt, what yoa have witnessed must, 
sooner or later, have happened* The 
feelings he this night openly expressed 
towards me have long been secretly 
nourished : the storm has been some 
time gathering ! Besides, so warned, and 
knowing my adversary, I must be weak 
indeed to allow of a surprise. One word 
more, however, on this odious theme. 
You mark his cold, disdainful temper, 
his insulting treatment even of that half 
of the creation whom it is man's pro- 
vince to protect and cherish. Yet the 
pathos of his madrigals and love-laments 
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' is unparalleled • Our young soldiers sing 
them by moonlight, and the ladies — dear 
souls ! are sure that the author is a most 
divine creature/ 

'' ' Well, Vallenstein !' said T, ' I would 
we had never met ! I am troubled and 
harassed, and full of gloomy misgivings. 
Let us hence! for, surely, even you 
must be weary.* 

" * No,' replied he, gaily, * not a whit ! 
Soldiers know no weariness! We niust 
yet await our general's pleasure — ^but see^ 
he is retiring, and we will do likewise.* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" God be wi* you ! Let us meet as little as we can. 
I do desire we may be better strangers !" 

As you Like it. 

" Every day brought some new proof 
of Casimir's friendship, every day brought 
fresh conviction of his worth. Yon spark.- 
ling azure firmament, Louisa, is a just 
emblem of tlie bright, unclouded purity 
of his mind! — I do not believe he har- 
bours a thought which Heaven might not 
smile on. Bold, gay, enterprising, he 
openly avowed his contempt of dissipa- 
tion, his detestation of all that tends to 
brutalise or debase man's nature. Count 
Vallenstein was beheld by his father with 
exulting affection, and in return almost 
deified his father; yet Vallenstein had no 
distinguished rank in the army, being 
simply the colonel of a regimentj^^norditl. 
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he possess any obvious privileges : — that 
his secret influence, however, was of no 
negative force, I had occasion to prove j 
for after the first few days I found myself 
the object of almost unlimited indulg- 
ence. My friend and Zollendorff trans- 
acted all my military business, and I was 
no longer compelled to mix in revels, 
against which my sick spirit revolted. 
Casimir watched my retirement, and 
guarded it with a fraternal tenderness 
which ought never to be forgotten. 
Louisa,^ow must remember it; for * when 
the breath of man goeth forth, he turn- 
eth again to his earth, and then all hi^ 
thoughts perish.* " 

" My dearest brother, fear not that 
Louisa can forget the friend of her Wil- 
helm.*' " Within a week,** returned the 
Baron, ** after the ball at the Hotel de 
Warentza, a vexatious incident occurred. 
— You will readily conceive, that I held 
no intercourse with the professed foe of 
Casimir : a slight bow passed between us 
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when we met, and I believe verily, that 
had the enemy of mankind stood visibly 
before me, I should not have regarded 
him with more abhorrence. I resumed 
my visits to the Forest of Falconberg, 
sometimes accompanied by Casimir, but 
for the most part alone, for between my 
duty and his own, my friend led a la- 
borious life. It chanced one evening as I 
sate musing under the wide spreading 
shade of a tree in the very heart of the 
wood, gazing alternately on your minia-* 
ture and that of Blanche by the light 
which a waning yet brilliant moon shed 
through the foliage, I was startled by the 
whistling of a bullet which passed me so 
near, as almost to graze my arm, and 
which was followed on the instant by a 
deep and hideous howl. I sprang asto- 
nished on my feet, and turning towards 
the sound, saw a large he-wolf, which 
had lurked in a thicket within a yard of 
my station, in the agonies of death, the 
bullet having entered its throat. Wblf- 
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stern, with the discharged pistol in hi*- 
hand, came slowly up, and touching his- 
cap, said coldly, ^ Good even, Baron.' 

'* When I beheld by whom my life was 
saved, I almost spurned the obligation, 
and it was not without a struggle that I 
uttered something like an acknowledg- 
ment. * Nay, spare yourself the trouble. 
Baron Marchfeldt !' returned he. * I: 
fancy you hardly deem the gift worth, 
thanks : I rather ought to ask your pardon, 
for my officious interference, in forcing- 
on you that which you are weary of!' 

" ^ You are a good marksman. Che- 
valier 1' 

" * Yes !^ replied he, in his usual signi- 
ficant accent, * I seldom aim without 
hitting !' 

" His eye dwelt on the picture I still 
held in my hand : it was that of Blanche t 
yours had fallen amongst the grass. 

*V* Permit me, Baron, one glance at the 
fair object of your contemplation !' 

** * Chevalier, you have saved my life^ 
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and it seems ungracious to deny a request 
apparently unimportaut, but there is some- 
thing sacred in this picture. It may not 
b^ submitted to your gaze !' 

" While I spoke, I was intently search-, 
ing the tall, rank grass for my other 
miniature. — Wolfstem perceived that I 
sought for somethings and in spite of my 
repulsive conduct, silently but diligent- 
ly commenced the same employment. 
Scarcely in my life have I experienced a 
feeling of such bitter provocation as I did 
at that moment, combined with a strange 
mysterious terror of, I knew not what. — 
All my anxiety was to supersede his 
search : I could not bear to think of his 
beholding your portrait ! Oh, Louisa I 
why is It, that whenever by any accident 
his idea and yours are associated in my 
mind, my heart turns sick ?" 

'* But, dear brother, has not your preju- 
dice a little discoloured the character of 
Wolfstein ? Did he not save your life — the 
life of one whom he knew detested him I 
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And was there no virtue in the act ? — 
Nay — be mdre just, my brother!** 

Wilhelm groaned inwardly, and in an 
instant Louisa beheld him stretched faint- 
ing at her feet. In this situation she was 
obliged to leave him, while she flew down 
the turret stairs to procure some water. — 
With the aid of her women she soon re- 
covered him, and, when his recollection 
entirely returned, ** Oh Louisa !** said he, 
" never, never, if you love your brother, 
couple WolfsteiVs name with words of 
indulgence and palliation !-^Louisa! the 
dread of that man*s influence an your 
destiny will scatter thorns on my dying, 
pillow ! No, do not contend with me ! 
The presage is strong, and your argu- 
ment will but strengthen it. Send your 
women away, and I will resume my story." 

" But you aie feeble^ Wilhelm^^dday 
tlie sequel till to-morrow." 

" No, Louisa, I am eager to tell it now.'* 

The attendants were dismissed; and 
thus he resumed: 
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** In spite of my diligence, the lynx eye 
of Wolfstei'n first discovered the treasure 
I was so bent on concealing from him* 
He snatched it with exulting insolence, 
and stood for some moments intently 
gazing on your features : then, turning to 
me, * This,' said he, * I conjecture is the 
semblance of your sister, the lovely Louisa 
of March feldt.* 

*' * Whoever it may resemble,' replied 
I, * now, that you harve satisfied your cu- 
riosity, I must re(|Qire your restoration of 
that wliiehyou haveUmg enoogh detained/ 

'^ ^ But I bate n&t satisfied my curio- 
sity^ Baron ! Yod are not aware, perad« 
venture, bow^ great a connoisseur I am 
in beautj: — I must look and look again* 
Do yoa suppose I can be satisfied with 
such aa examination of this bewitching 
countenance as the dim light of yon wan- 
faced planetpermits ? Besides, you see 
even that is failing. — No, this is no light 
for the study of such a picture !' And, 
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to my inexpressible astonishment and in- 
dignation, he quietly and deliberately de- 
posited the miniature in the bosom of his 
vest- — Choking with wrath, I demanded 
hia meaning. 

'* ' Do not alarm yourself, Baron, I be- 
seech you !* cried he. * Your miniature 
is perfectly safe ! I want to study it, I tell 
you! It is an exquisite bit of ivory T — I 
have seen it by moonlight, — I want to see 
it by the midnight lamp, and by the 
dawning sun ; but I pledge myself that to- 
morrow I will honourably restore it into 
your hands. Till then. Sir, no power on 
earth shall wrest that picture from me P 

** I waa convinced that I could not help 
myself :-p-it is true I had a sabre by my 
«ide and a dagger in my girdle ; but, irri- 
tated as I was, I could not lift a hostile 
hand against the man who had so recently 
delivered me from the fangs of an ani- 
mal little more ferocious than himself. 
J made, however, another effort. 

** * Chevalier !' said Xj * I throw myself 
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on your generosity. I entreat you restore 
that picture!' 

" * Has young Vallenstein seen it ?^ 

'* *No, he has not/ 

" ' Indeed! And have you. as great an 
objection to its enduring the violation of 
his glance as that of Wolfstein ?' 

** ' Chevalier, will you restore my pie* 
ture ?' 

" * Why, yes. Baron, Twill restore it — 
but not till to-morrow/ 

" * Good night then, Sir !* said I, and 
again iSung myself at the foot of the tree. 

" * No, Baron ! You will no doubt exe- 
crate me for a nuisance, but I shall not bid 
you good night in this wood. The gentle- 
man who was so near making his supper 
upon you has many friends and con- 
nexions in the neighbourhood as hungry 
as himself,^ and they do not always attack 
singly. — You, see how dark it grows ! If 
yau have any preference with regard to 
your place of sepulture I would not ad- 
vise you to linger here another hj^lf hour-^ 
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if you do, the wolves will effectually save 
the sexton his office! — For my part, I 
never enter this forest late without a brace 
of loaded pistols in my belt/ 

*^ In short, Louisa^ harassed, baffled, 
careless "whither I went, and anxious only 
to rid myself of his odious society, I rose, 
and we walked in silence, broken but by 
the exchange of the watch-word at the? 
several posts, till I reached my quarters, 
when Wolfstein said, 

" * Now good night. Baron ! I will not 
fafl to wait on you iEtfter morning parade/ 
And atiray he darted* 

^^ In a state of mind inconceivably tor^ 
menting, I paced my apartment ;-*^some-^ 
times I thought of going to confer with Cap- 
simir on the insupportable behaviour of 
Wolfstein ; but, aware of the fiery indig-^ 
nation it would excite in him, I relin- 
quished the idea : besides, I knew not in 
what quarter of the camp he might be en- 
gaged,.and half the night might be wasted 
in seeking him. I had lately discovei'ed 
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tb»t my intense and habitual. mental su& 
fining was frequently accompanied hy 
something correspondent in my corporeal 
frame, especially a violent and rapid pal* 
pitation of my heart, that seemed to aug- 
ment the agitation of which it was the 
effect: this symptom now attacke/i me 
with unusual force, and in order to Goun- 
ti^act the intolerable restlessness that pos* 
sessed me, I swallowed a large dose of 
Opium, and wrapping myself in tny cloak, 
threw myself on a couch, and at length ob* 
tained a happy oblivion of my cares* A& 
mmccustomed noise in my room waked me 
with a start, and when I could sufficiently 
throw off the x)ppression of my artificial 
slumber to look about me, I perceived by 
the glare of a couple of lamps that two 
men were in my chamber. I watched 
their motions with astonishment and in 
Sence for a few moments, as they seem* 
ed so intently occupied in relieving some 
of my trunks of their contents that they 
paid little regard to the continuance <^ 
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my fepose: indeed, besides the noise 
within my chamber, judging by the stun* 
ning variety of sounds which assailed my 
^trs, general confusion prevailed without. 
My sabre lay on a chair unsheathed be- 
side me : I seized it, and was in an instant 
on ffiy feet, prepared to make an effort to 
deliver myself frotn such unceremonious 
visitors. — The noise I made in springing 
from my couch disturbed the robbers: 
they turned round, and, to my surprise, 
I beheld the countenances of Vallenstdfn 
and Conrade, for so effectually were their 
persons disguised by the weight of their 
accoutrements, that only their faces were 
recognizable. 

" * Good morrow, good morrow, my 
dear fellowJ* exclaimed the former. * We 
have no doubt surprised you : I would 
not awake you till it was absolutely ne- 
cessary — You have a day's work before 
you, and only the Powers above can tell 
where you will sleep to-night. Conrade 
and I have prepared your accoutrements 
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like faithful squires : — all is ready, from 
helm to spur! — The gallant Mirza is 
neigbiag and prancing at the door ! Zol- 
lendorff is on horseback at the head 
of your brave Marchfeldters, in all the 
phlegmatic determination of a German 
lieutenant, his pulse never beating half 
a stroke quicker than if he were puffing 
his segar in his own cabin on the banks 
of the Raab. You must have slept like 
the dead, or the repeated flourish of the 
reveille, the discharge of artillery, bray«- 
ing of trumpets, and mustering of men, 
would have disturbed you !' 

'• * The enemy are at hand then?* said 
I, as mechanically I began to dress myself. 

'* * Not exactly, I fancy ; but they are 
not far off, and we must find them/ 

** There was a mixture of thought and 
animation in Casimir's countenance I 
had never remarked in it before : when I 
was dressed, 

" * Now,' said he, * dear Marchfeldt, all 
is ready ! The van set forward an hour 
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Qgo — The left wing is now beginning its 
march*— My regiment and yours are by 
this time a mile off, but a few minutes 
will bring us up with them*— Marchfeldt, 
you ai:e not accustomed to tlie milee of 
battle* — I do not ask you to preserve 
your presence of mind, since it does not 
appear to me possible you should lose it^ 
OD^y^ under all circumstances^ stick close 
to your horse. Let nothing unseat you. 
Neglect not this precept, and then, my 
noble Wilhelm, we shall shake hands 
again I doubt^not P 

** * Ay, master!' said Conrade, * Mirza 
is such a capering beast, and he'll be in 
such a passion if he gets a wound, that 
you must keep a good look out, or he'll 
have you out of the saddle I And do,— 
bless you, dear master, be minding what 
y<ou are about, and not thinking of things 
that cannot be helped ! — Forgive me for 
mentioning her, your honour, but if the 
Lady Blanche, Heaven rest her sweet 
iOuU knows what is going on, she is 
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watching, you may be sure, for your 
Lordship's honour and safety T 

-** The poor fellow, overcome be* 
tween his fear of ray displeasure that he 
should dare to utter a name so sacred, 
and his mixed anxiety for his master's 
renown and preservation, burst into tears*. 
His mention of that prohibited name at 
luch a moment served to endear him to 
me, and I pressed him to my heart. 

** * Now we will be off!' said Valkn- 
stein. ^Wilhelm! I have had no sinister 
bint, but I always bid farewell to provide 
for. consequences; so Heaven and all 
good angels guard thee, dear Wilhelm !' 

*' * And master, master !' cried Con- 
rade, as we descended the stairs, present- 
ing an Agnus which he had untied from 
his own neck, * just pop this into your 
bosom.' We were soon mounted, and 
rode so hard, that, as Casimir had au- 
gured, a few minutes brought us up with 
our men ; we then slackened our pace, 
and I said, 
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** * My friend, I have one request for 
you : should this day bring my task on 
earth to a conclusion, and you siirvive, — 
promise me, that you will make Wcdf- 
stein surrender into your hands my sister^s 
picture, which he has most insolently 
wrested from me/ 

€c t W'rested from you, Baron !' echoed 
he, with a look of vexed surprise : * How 
could that be ?' 

" * Yes, wrested from me ! Having first 
disarmed me of. the means to vindicate 
my own right ! But I have no time to ex- 
plain — Say you grant my request, and 
having obtained the picture, will, with 
your own hand, restore it to that of Louisa 
of Marchfeldt/ 

** * I call the Holy Virgin to witn^i^ 
that if I survive, I will execute your will* 
Conrade, should Mirza be shot, be alert! 
Remount your master as quickly as pos- 
sible !' and waving his hand, he galloped 
to the head of his regiment, 

" There is something so impressive, 
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sa awakening, in the hostile march of a 
well dressed, well organised army, that, 
as I joined my men, I could not help 
feeling some faint rekindling of the 
tlioughts and emotions of happy days, 
when my heart beat as ardently to the 
hopes of future glory as that of any 
youthful captain in this huge multitude 
of warriors. Nor could I refrain from 
reflecting, with somewhat of the pride of 
a military novice, on the singular trans- 
formation which the tactical skill of Zol-* 
lendorff had produced among the rustics 
of Marchfeldt, for there were no troops in 
the Duke's army better disciplined, better 
mounted, or, what is best of all, stronger 
hearted^ than my own peasantry. As we 
advanced, the roaring of artillery towards 
the banks of the Sala informed us that 
our advance was engaged with the enemy. 
The Duke had despatched a herald to 
Prince Schaumberg, ordering him to 
send forward, with all expedition, a few 
picked regiments, to make a diversion* 

o 2 
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his left being outflanked by the B(n 
hemians, &c« who, having obtained 
possession of a wood, pressed him very 
hard in that quarter. Casimir had, of 
course, eagerly petitioned to be sent on 
this duty; and the Prince not only 
granted his request, but likewise, at his 
suggestion, ordered my division, which 
consisted of three regiments, to push 
forward with all celerity. Such was 
young Vallenstein's anxiety to fly to the 
relief of his noble father, that I believe I 
owed the distinction rather to his opinion 
of the superior strength and speed of our 
horses, than to any feeling of private 
friendship. We set forward, and charged 
upon the wood on a ^gallop. My March* 
feldters behaved gloriously. The rebds, 
who expected nothing less than our ap- 
proach, were" fatally surprised: and, in 
l^ss than half an hour, all the troops that 
were stationed in the wood were either 
stretched beneath our horses' feet or 
flying before us in the utmost disorder. 
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^ I do not wish, Louisa, to give you a 
detailed account of our battles : suffice 
it to say, that Count Mansfeldt ^fleeted 
a hasty and disorderly retreat, with the 
Cfhattered remains of his army ; and we, 
completely masters of the field, reposed 
that night within the walls of Halle, the 
keys of the town being, with all submis- 
sion, tendered to the conqueror. As^ we 
rode into the town, a subaltern officer 
made his way through the press— 

** * Colonel/ said he, * I am ordered by 
the general to tell you he gives a supper 
to-night to the chief magistrates and the 
officers of the garrison. He expects his 
own field-officers, and says, that to-night 
he cannot possibly dispense with the com- 
pany of Baron Marchfeldt.' 
. " Only the centre and part of the left 
wing of our army had been engaged, 
and these were now drawn up within the 
walls of Halle. Men and horses were woe- 
fiilly fatigued ; yet the regular form of a 
parade was still to be gone through, and 
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the loss of each regiment to be ascer- 
tained by reference to the muster-rblL 
The vacancy to me, inexperienced > in 
die bloody ivork of war, seemed awful, 
aithough it was pronounced inconsidetw 
iMe ; . and* I perceived that the result, of 
thiB 8<^rtltiny added no small zest to the 
happiness of the victor. The Duke rode 
round the square; distributing his thanks 
SiRd'praises. 

** < Count Vallenstein/ said he, as fae 
^proaohed his son, and his voice fai- 
terral with ^emotion, ^* 1 zm^dti^edm^ 
ytoiy sir; your nN9n and thehr teaderare 
wortliy of eacH other« 

** For myself, I: knew only that I Ind 
dooe my best and fulfilled my orders, 
and was totally unprepared to find my* 
self the object of marked approbfttron; 
I own, therefore, my sensations wert 
almost overwhelming when our gallaFfst 
general cried taloud^^^^ 

*^* By. you. Baron Marchfeidt, by tha 
spirited i andi resistless chatge made hf 
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your division, at a very critical momient^ 
was this day's fortune decided ! I thank 
you> sir ; and request you to accept my 
congratulations on this glorious conn 
mencement of your military career^ 
Take my advice— go rest for an hoor^ 
I shall want you at supper. Meantime 
our brave old friend Zollendorff will be 
on duty for you.' 

*^ He left me, and I joined ZoUendorfl^ 
vAiOi dated far beyond his usual pitch, 
ddered my men to cheer* When this 
tumiHuoua salutation subsided, 

« « Henrich ZoUendorflF,' said I, * tell 
me, have I behaved like a changeling, or 
wUl you now own me for the son* of 
Baron Ulric ?* 

** * I would blow any man into the air 
Hfho <}ared ask the question, but your- 

*^ ^ ThW is enough, my friend.^ And, 
attended by my faithful Conrade, wbb 
was crying, laughing, and apparently 
half deranged, I sought such quartet* 
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ai»'ihe confusion of the time afforded; 
iisddf having found them, gladly disen^ 
cumbered myself of my weighty equip- 
ments, and resigned myself to an hour's 
repose. I was already risen much re^ 
freshed, and prepared to sally forth, 
when Casimir entered, his eyes bright 
with triumph. 

" * Marchfeldt, I am very proud of 
you/ said he, as he pressed me to his 
heart j ^ I knew you Would acquit ywn> 
self creditably, but never dreamed you 
would distinguish yourself as you have 
done/ 

" * I do verily believe,* replied I, * I 
am indebted for such distinction to the , 
manoeuvres of the same man to whom I 
owe my post in the army.' 

** * So far,' said Casimir, * you are 
.right J I solicited for you, and for my- 
self, a duty to which signal honour, or 
signal disgrace, would inevitably attach ; 
but how we should come off in the busi-- 
ness was a question of individual. meriU 
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We must not stand arguing here, how- 
ever, but away to the banquet/ 

^^ The only incident to be recorded of 
this banquet which will interest yoti, 
Louisa, occurred immediately on our 
sitting down to table : a golden dish and 
cover was handed to the general by one 
of his pages of honour. 

'^ * It is well/ said the Duke, s];niling ; 
* carry it to Baron Marchfeldt' 

*^ I lifted the cover, and found beneath 
it a pair of gold spurs. 

** * Yes, Baron,' said he, replying to 
ibe grateful look with which I regarded 
him, ^ you have fairly maintained your 
knighthood; wear these in memory of 
this day^s achievements/ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*< What is this quintessence of dust — this paragon 
of animals?^ 

*• The duke rc8olved:4o remain i a few 
days, to refresh and ^ rest his troops, in 
tbe^fdeaiBaatrtawn of Halle, which stands 
on the brow of a vine^covered hiH, at 
iriioseibotilows theSala^ The morning 
the conflict/ Vallenstein proposed 
walking: together to the field > of bat^ 
tie, and I .consented.. My first emotion, 
as I contemplateda.fice»eso ghastly, was 
a shudder of horror : but, as I gazed, 
my eye by degrees became reconciled ; 
and, when nature's thrill had passed over 
jne, the musings which succeeded were, 
though mournful, far from unpleasing. 
I contrasted the deep and solemn silence 
now reigning with the wild contentious 
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tumult of yesterday-— the roar of giui^ 
the clash of sabres, the loud hoarse 
menace^ the trampling rush of the charge 
ing horse. All' this was over, and a 
strange stillness prevailed. Near the 
spot where I stood lay a young hussai^ 
whose years could scarce have numbered 
twenty ; he was a . handsome, manly 
figure. The mortal stroke had probably 
been too suddenly inflicted even to allow 
his countenance to take the impression 
of pain : if it had worn it, it was gone ; 
for such an indescribable calm sate upon 
his features as communicated itself even 
to my feelings^ as I stood absorbed in 
the contemplation. Vallenstein heaved a 
deep sigh. 

" * Poor fellow!' said he, * this is ruthless 
work^ God knows ! This boy,' no doubts 
has been the pride, and is now'the despair^ 
of some fond mother. Some pretty girl 
is now vainly counting her beads for hits 
safety, and vainly dreams of his return. 
Well: such things have been since 'the 
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beginning of the world, and such thingf 
will be till men are metamorphosed into 
angels. Battle, like revelry, is pleasant 
enough in the anticipation and in the act, 
but odious the morning after. How can 
you gaze so steadily on the lifeless face 
of that beautiful boy? — It sickens my 
heart to look at him.' 

" * Into mine it sheds a strange con- 
solation, Casimir. You, warm in life, 
full of gay hopes and brilliant presses, 
who scarcely guess at sorrow ; you may 
sigh over his fate — I envy it.' 

" Near the young hussar lay a gray- 
headed veteran : the grasp of his dead hand 
had stiffened upon the hilt of his sabre ; 
and his features, fixed as they were in 
the ^leep which wakes not, bore probably 
the same character they exhibited before 
the soul which informed them had fled 
away — that of hard inflexible resolution. 
He had many wounds^ and his silver hair 
was steeped in gore. 
' " ^ I know not why,' said Casimir, * I 
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should visit this scene of devastation, ^ke 
some demon, to brood over the destruo- 
tiou I have assisted in causing} but it is 
a ctistom, and I am not sure that the 
thoughts such scenes excite are not sa- 
lutary. But let us bence, Marchfeldt. 
In truth it overcomes me — ^it is too 
awful !' 

** As we turned we perceived Sir War- 
beck of Wolfste'in standing near us, and 
engaged apparently in a similar contem- 
plation. 

" ' Yes/ said he, echoing Casimir*s 
last words, ^ it is awful ! ^ere,' added 
he, taking out his watch, ^ here is, or was, 
as fine and subtle a piece of mechanii^m 
as any in the world. It was a faithful, 
useful companion, an unerring remem- 
brancer and monitor. Its vital pulse, how« 
ever, is stopped — the spring is broken. 
All pulses mil stop, all springs will break. 
And, either by violence or time, all ma- 
chines, however skilful and subtle the 
mechanist, will cease to act, like those 
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OB the groun4 before you — like this in my 
hand! Ohi Baron, I rejoice to perceive 
your wheels are still in motion ; and my 
congratulations are truly disinterested. 
Had you fallen yesterday, ^ou would 
now be sleeping with the brave, and / 
should not be under the painful necessity 
of redeeming my honour, by restoring 
into your hands this copy (if the painter 
be a true man and no flatterer) of the 
sweetest original ever moulded by the 
hand of nature/ 

" ^ Your detention of that picture, sir,* 
said I, * even had I not survived to de- 
mand it, would have been a dishonour* 
able outrage. But I did not go into 
battle without providing for such a con- 
tingency. My friend, Count Casimir of 
Vailenstefn, was pledged to procure your 
surrender of that picture j since it was 
to him I confided the office of depositing 
it in the hands of my sister, and of bear- 
ing her my last adieu. 

*' * That was not wise, Baron. Count 
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Vallenstejfn's trade is war } and these ard 
days when Mars has cut out wai^ enough 
for all his sons. Now / am an idle 
fellow J and rarely find a task suited to my 
fastidious taste;— -that mission was made 
on purpose for me ! In proportion to my 
indifference to things in general is my 
ardour when once excited. X promised 
to restore the picture to ^ou ; but^ had 
you ceased to breathe, would have re* 
stored it to no man, breathing. Kay, 
frown not, gentlemen. I am but sup* 
posing a case which does not exist ; and 
you are not acquainted yet with half my 
audacity. I dreamed, last night, I re- 
ceived that very miniature, or one won- 
drous like it, from the alabaster hand of 
the fair original.' 

*• * A lying vision, sir,' said I, * be- 
lieve me. The mere vapour of your own 
consummate presumption.' 

" * Why it is very possible,' replied 
he slowly, with a look of deep malice, 
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^that you may not live to see tlie oracle 
accomplished/ 

** * Sir Warbeck,' said Vallenstein, 
* from this hour I forswear your society! 
In public X must endure your presence— 
but wherever we meet, be it as strangers. 
I will not exchange the slightest word, 
the merest courtesy, with you. The 
world has space enough for both — ^why 
should we jostle each other ?* 
, " * For that matter, you say justly, 
Count. — Why should we jostle ? I have 
made many a man feel me without any 
visible contact, and intend to^lo so again !- 

** Thus saying, he took off hi^cap, 
made a low bow, and quitted us. 

*^ ^ Marchfeldt,* said Casimir, some* 
what carelessly, as we turned towards 
the town, ^ let me have a peep at that 
picture.* 

" * Nay,' replied I, piqued by the 
coldness with which the request was 
made, • it is not worth asking for.* 
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^ * You are an unaceountable fellow/ 
said he, misconstruing the flush on my 
dbeek: ^ I believed it was only that 
odfous Wolfstein who caused your te- 
tecity ; but he has excited my curiosity, 
and I just wish to ascertain if his rap- 
tures are merely af&cted £br the purpose 
of tormenting you, or whether there is 
cause sufficient in this little case. If the 
latter, Louisa of Marchfddt must look 
to herself-*persecution, in one shape or 
other, awaits her/ 

^' Saying which, he opened the case. 
I think he stood at least five minutes, 
intently tracing your features ; and then, 
cksing the case, silently returned it 
Till we reached the gates he appeared 
to be lost in the deepest reverie, while I 
waited, in angry suspense, till he should 
find utterance. 

** * My sister's features,' said I, at 
length, ' have seldom beea looked on 
with indifference, either in tiie; coj;;^ or 
the original/ /V.^'^K 
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" ' By Heaven !' said Casimir, turning 
me suddenly round, * this is most un- 
lucky ! — The eyes of that basilisk ought 
never to have rested on those features ! 
Without any true feeling, any soft cw 
generous sentiment, Wolfstein is a keen 
pursuer of. female loveliness. Why on 
earthy Marchfeldt, were you so bewitched 
as to suffer that miniature out of yoisr 
grasp for an instant ? But it is fruitlesq 
to fret and fume— ^the mischief is^ done:! 
Wilhelm, of what sort of mood is your 
sister I Fteidbter, and, Uke most of her 
seK, easily intreated ?' 

*** Wherever religion, principle, and 
Kason, sanction her pliancy, she has no 
resistance; — but, placid, firm, and dig- 
nified, no earthly influence can bend her 
from the rigiit.* 

M < That is excellent !' cried Casimir, 
* True, the leading expression of her 
countenance is a sublime combinatioa 
of ms^esty and intelligence. Yet sayi 
Marchfeldt, setting all fraternal preju» 
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dice aside, has not the painter fla|«i 
tered ?" 

" ' I would I could appeal from your 
doobts to the original, Vallenstein.* 

"And after much like conversatioi^ 
we returned, at length, to our quarters. 
But my story should draw towards its 
closer As for the military part of my 
adventures, suffice it to say, that I have 
brought home niy spurs untarnished. 
One battle in detail is like another, and 
the specimen I have given yon, no doubt, 
8)>peases your desire for information on 
that head. By degrees, the feebleness 
of my fraiiie rendered the performance 
of my duty, trifling as it was made by 
tenderness and indulgences^ irksome, and 
at times almost impossiWe. I have be- 
lieved, occasionally, that I should expire 
di fatigue, but I said nothing ; and per- 
haps only the \<ratchful eye of my chosen 
brother, aided by his faithful ally, thfe 
trusty Conrade, would have discovered 
my real state. He communicated his 
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suspicions to the Duke, who sent Mill 
to me, and his sentence was decisive, 
thankfully accepted my general's p 
mission to retutn to my family. My lil 
arrangements were soon made. I 1 
Mirza with Casimir. That incompara 
friend followed me a day's journey fy 
the camp. Our parting was not with< 
its pang, for both knew it wa& final. 

" On my route, after the return 
Casimir, but one circumstance occun 
that deserves record. As we pass 
the second evening, through the skirts 
a wood, we perceived that we had tal 
a wrong path ; in short, that we w< 
completely bewildered. Jasper and I 
dolf beat about in vain j, we could ] 
extricate ourselves, and I, fevered a 
weary, began to think of giving^ up t 
attempt, wrapping myself in my pelis 
securing the horses, and passing 1 
night where we were. We had alrea 
dismounted and tied our steeds to f 
trees, and were preparing to collect soi 
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dry sticks, intending to kindle a fire with 
dur flints to keep off the wolves ; when 
one of the men descried a smoke rising 
from a thicket at some little distance. 
He approached it cautiously, and re* 
turned undiscovered, with (be intelli- 
gence that' a troop of Zingari sate ca- 
rousing in the hollow; but that, from 
tlie deep siletice which prevailed amongst 
them, he suspected they had perceived 
and meant to surprise us. We now 
held a consultation. Jasper said, the 
tiroop, including women, neither less fe- 
rocious nor much less effective than the 
men^ were at least twenty strong ; while 
we mustered only four— soldiers, indeed, 
and well armed ; but yet the odds were 
formidable. After a short parley, what 
we had best do in the existing emergency, 
I determined to hail them, to ask them 
for a draught of water, of which I stood 
much in need, and to request their guid- 
ance into the path from which we had 
AUiluckily deviated. I own I harboured 
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a strong sense of peril ;-^niy right hand 
was on the hilt of my sabre, my left 
grasped a pistol in my belt; while Con- 
rade and his companions, who, in order 
not immediately to betray our numbers, 
stood a little in the rear, were perfectly 
ready to resist, on the instant, any attack 
which might be attempted. Our party 
thus arranged, I stood for a moment 
examining the group. The scene was 
beautiful ; and the wild horde which had 
taken possession of one of the tangled 
thickets of this extensive wood greatly- 
augmented the romantic sublimity of 
the landscape. Their dark, sun-burnt 
features — their black matted hair, sur- 
mounted by the shaggy Moldavian cap— 
their barbarous and ragged vesture — ^the 
mysterious sinister expression of their 
aspects, exhibiting a strange mixture of 
cunning and ferocity — the squalid ap- 
pearance of the naked children, who sate 
squatted on the ground, with each a 
finger on their lip, in token, doubtless, 
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of obedience to the silence they had 
been enjoined — the gigantic oak, under 
A^hose antique and widely spreading arms 
they had pitched their rude tent — the 
ruddy blaze of a large fire, over which a 
kettle hung suspended, and which threw 
its broad red glare over the group. j — all 
contributed to render it a scene worthy 
tbe. pencil of Salvator. Pushing aside 
the branches which concealed me, I 
placed myself directly in their view. 
Instinctively^ as it were, some of th^ 
men grasped each a huge couteau^ which 
lay on the ground beside them ; but, on 
a signal made by one who appeared their 
chief, they laid them down again, and 
resumed their position. No one spoke» 
but the wild black eye of the chief in- 
quired my business. 

" * Friends,* said I, < I am a stranger, 
travelling by chance through this wood; 
my party and I are unluckily entangled 
in its intricacies : — give me a guide, and 
you shall not repent your courtesy. Ia 
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the mean time, have the charity to be- 
stow on me a draught of water, for I am 
choking with thirst/ 

** The chief made a sign to one of the 
women, if, indeed, the bag in question 
merits such an appellation : she entered 
the tent, and brought thence a huge 
leathern bottle: I put it to my mouth, 
and drank eagerly, but instead of water 
it was wine of no bad flavour. 

•* * It is better for you/ said she, now 
for the first time breaking the silence 
df this mute party ; * you are hot, and 
water would chill yau/ 

•^ The accent in which this was. 
spoken made me regard the good-natured 
hag with astonishment : it was the deep 
rough tone of a man ; .and as I looked 
upon her, greatly did the ferocity of her 
features belie the humanity of her act: 
her eyes were black, like the rest, but 
had a red flush around them, which 
added to their fierceness ; tlie upper part 
ef the &,ce was of a livid, muddy white, 
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unlike the deep olive of her companions; 

her chin and upper lip was rendered 

darker than theirs, by what appeared to 

me a thick sable beard; and as she 

spoke or grinned, the long yellow tusks, 

with which ^er mouth was sparely 

adorned, were disclosed; her head was 

wrapt in a red shawl, which ill concealed 

the grizzled raven locks which strayed 

from beneath it: she was tall and of 

gaunt limbs, and seemed a creature of 

immense corporeal power. 

" * Now,* said sh€, ' I will be your 
guide. But your men, no doubt, would 
fain taste of the bottle. — Here, Conrade ! 
Jasper! Rudolf! What do ye fear?* 

** The men, beholding the courtesy of 
my reception, and consequently relaxing 
in their caution, had meanwhile ad- 
vanced; but never shall I forget their 
fearful consternation, as they heard their 
names thus familiarly called over ; nor, 
I must confess, was mine much inferior 
to their€. None of them, however, 
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deemed it expedient to reject the offered 
draught. It seemed to me imprudent to 
exhibit my purse to the view of this 
formidable horde, yet I could not resolve 
to make a thankless return to their hos- 
pitality, nor ungenerously persist in mis- 
trusting beings who treated us so kindly. 
Besides, it would appear that the sybil who 
held the clue to our labyrinth needed no 
information from us respecting our actual 
circumstances. The Zingari, besides 
the wine, supplied us with eggs and 
bread, and not on^ of our little party but 
felt his wasting strength and courage 
much revived. I approached the chief, 
and, with affected confidence, took some 
dollars from my purse, and presented 
them with thanks: he immediately 
sprang from his seat and made me a 
lowly salutation, touching my foot with 
his forehead ; and then we followed 
our wild mysterious guide from the 
thicket* It was some time ere we gained 
a beaten path } but she who led us broke 
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or divided the entangled branches which 
opposed our passage with her long brawny 
arms, triumphing with apparent ease over 
each impediment : at length we reached 
a brake which seemed impenetrable. Our 
guide then turned, and calling Conrade 
by name, bade him lend his sabre. 

** * No/ said Conrade, ' that I won't! 
I am not such a fool ! You can break 
away the brushwood well enough witb 
those iron arms of yours. Not but I am 
willing to lend a hand in cutting it down ; 
but you don't get my sabre in your 
clutches !* 

" The gipsey grinned hideously^ having 
made the request, I suspect, merely for 
the purpose of diverting herself with 
Conrade's misgivings. The sabres of my 
men/ aiyd the natural strength of our 
guide, soon surmounted this obstacle^ 
and the sun had still half an hour of his 
daily journey to perform when we stood 
on the verge of the wood, and within 
two leagues distance of the post-house, 
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where we meant to rest for the night. 
I now bade good even to our conduct- 
ress, and presented her with the reward: 
I thought fairly earned by the assistance 
she had afforded us. 

•* * Well, my lord,* said she, * you are 
a generous nobleman; and having led 
you thus far faithfully, I would fain ^ve 
you a clue to the future. Let me look 
upon your palm.' 

** * Alas, friend !* replied I, smiling, 
* I believe I can read to the end of life's 
page without aid of thine : what remains 
is brief aud simple/ 

" * True !' she replied : * your sun 
touches the western horizon : it is most 
true! There stands your emblem!' and 
she pointed to a young mulberry-tree 
withered from the summit to the root by 
a stroke of lightning. ^ Look at it, my 
lord ; it has neither pith, nor sap, nor 
verdure ! The cheering rays of the sun, 
and the nourishing, refreshing dews of 
evening visit it, as they visit its neigh- 
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hours ; but their visit is vain mockery- 
it nor feels nor recks them ! I saw it not 
long since, when it was green, gay, and 
rigorous; the sap swellied its young veins, 
and its spreading branches were thick 
with foliage. One thunder-stroke has 
done this to it ! It shall fall to-morrow ! 
Such dry and shrivelled wood suits us 
for firing/ 

" * Your emblem is apt, friend,' said 
I J * but we must part, . for I would fairt 
be riding towards Wertzlau.* 

** * Yet,* said she, still detaining me, 
• though your thread be well, nigh spun, 
is there no point on which you are 
curious ? It may be you mistrust my 
knowledge: if so, God speed you, noble 
colonel ! Yet, lest you should forget the 
Zingari of the wood of Mornau, I tell you 
this in your ear,— your lamb is marked 
by a wolf! Ay,* added she with a hor- 
rible laugh, * let her escape if she can !' 

*^ Having uttered, tijese words, she 
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entered the wood, and was soon lost to 
our view. Her parting sentence rung like 
a knell in mine ear. ^ Your lamb is 
marked by a. wolf f Too well did I un- 
ravel the sinister and ambiguous import 
of this mysterious warning, which has 
left its eternal echo in my heart.!'' 

'^ My Wilhelm! My dearest brother! 
Let me beseech you to drive these harass- 
ing misgivings from your mindj They 
*are mere hectic imaginations of a sick 
fancy, believe me, brother/' 

** Fain, fain, Louisa, would I believe 
it 1 But did not even the healthful, gay, 
jand candid Casimir, did not he partake 
in my forebodings? and he knew the 
man ! Louisa, strange as you may deem 
it, it is nevertheless true. Two men who 
never beheld you, whom you hkve never 
beheld, are each ardently bent on obtain- 
ing you,— -the oite a godlike creature, the 
other a fiend. Will you trust me, my 
sister? Will you choose between them 
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now? Give me your promise to become 
the bride of Vallenstein within three 
months afler my death. Do, LoUisa ! 
One breath of yours may lay the mis- 
givings you so much deplore at rest for 
ever/* 

Cruelly agitated, Louisa could no 
longer support her conflicting emotions^ 
and burst into tears. For the appeal 
now so earnestly pressed by Wilhelm 
she was in some degree prepared. 

" My beloved Wilhelm, I will not 
dis&emble with you : my friendship, my 
gratitude, my sisterly regard are due to 
Casimir Vallenstein ; but compel me not, 
I conjure you, to betroth Myself to on6 
whose face I have not seen — whose voice 
I have not heard* But^ Wilhelm, there is 
yet a mode by which I can appease your 
apprehensions. I will engage myself by 
a solemn vow, never to become the wife 
of Wolfstein. Say, Wilhelm, will that 
content you ?** 
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" No, no," said he, despondingly, ^ it 
is no matter ! I will have no vows ! What 
are they against the decrees of destiny J'* 

They now descended from the ram- 
part, for the shadows of evening were 
falling thick around. The young Baron 
was fatigued by his narration, and 
harassed by the tormenting sensations 
which the name of Wolfstein, whenever 
he repeated it, stirred up within him } 
and for Louisa, with the profound and 
piercing grief wherewith she contem- 
plated the failing, hopeless state of her 
only brother, were now mingled a new 
and perplexing train of thoughts. He who 
had produced So strange and inauspicious 
an eflfect on the mind of Wilhelm, haunted 
her fancy marvellously j his threats re- 
specting her were productive rather of 
curiosity than terror, and nothing could 
be more vague and indefinable than the 
manner in which his idea influenced her 
imagination. 
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Meanwhile the good old Felix had 
been busied, first, in collecting his in- 
fallible simples, and then, shut up in his 
laboratory, extracting their virtues y and 
he had already prepared an incomparable 
elixir, which his patient swallowed with 
grateful docility. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

<< Say, is there yet a pang more sharp than theirs^ 
Who watch their human treasure as it wears. 
And see ' the dust they dote on' melt away 
In swifl, retrieveless, visible decay ?" 

For a few days succeeding that on 
which Baron Marchfeldt had given his 
sister the brief sketch of his camp ad- 
venturesy and, in some sort, disburthened 
his bosom of those anxieties which had 
so heavily pressed upon it, a pensive 
cheerfulness took place of his deep me- 
lancholy, only interrupted by occasional 
flashes of hectic animation : still the du- 
ties which remained for him to fulfil were 
executed with calm perseverance. A 
notary was summoned from Vienna to 
assist in transacting that, which' is every 
man's last business on earth — the sur- 
render of his earthly possessions. This 
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being done, he sent for his sister, and 
presenting her with a sealed packet of 
papers, 

*' Take these, Louisa!*' said he: " Lock 
them for the present in your cabinet. In 
your twentieth year, you are gifted with a 
matureness of mind, a rectitude of judg- 
ment, a firmness of purpose, such as few 
are so happy as to extract from the ex« 
perience of a long life. — Solely, then, to 
the purity and dignity of your own will, 
and to the guardianship of Heaven, do I 
consign you ! 

** You shall never reproach the memory 
of your brother, that he has shackled and 
perplexed you with conditions. You will 
find yourself free, — and may your guar- 
dian angel lead you to happiness! One 
thijig, my sister, I would say to you, in 
the presence of our good father, not as 
my will, but as my wish. I am desirous, 
that no more than three months should 
elapse, after you shall have received .jthe 
investiture of the barony, ere' you shall 
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perform your due homage to the Em- 
peror. I have procured that in the mean 
time you shall not be disturbed, and that 
you shall receive your patents without 
suffering the embarrassments of public ce- 
remony. Warned by my own fate, I would 
not allow you leisure to nurse sorrow in 
your bosom till it becomes too strong for 
you. Father Felix sanctions my desire, 
and will accompany you to Vienna." 

Father Felix mournfully smiled hia 
l^ssent. 

" Now,'* said Wilhelm gaily, " I have 
time to be idle, and I am glad of it.'' 

"I was thinking, my brother," said 
Louisa, " that we would not re-ascend 
the tower stairs till you are stronger — 
they are too steep for you, and I have 
been devising what amusement would 
least fatigue you. — What say you to a. 
sail on the river ?** 

" It is a happy thought ! You shall 
take your lute, Louisa — It is a heavenly 
evening !*' 
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The Friar looked disturbed and un- 
happy as he listened to the arrangement, 
and even made an effort to meet the 
glance of Louisa's eye ; but she having 
obtained her brother's assent to her pro- 
posal, went to give orders for prepara- 
tion. Feli^ would have followed her in- 
stantly, but Wilhelm with a pallid smile 
laid bis hand oh his arm — 

*' Be satisfied, my kind father/* said 
he : ** I see you remember it ! But I am 
bent on a sail this evening — my mind is^ 
unperturbed, and you have nothing to 
fear — I thought to have proposed it, and 
when Louisa did, it' seemed as though it 
was to be V^ 

" Ah!" thought the Friar, ** what au 
admirable cordial is my elixir ! Would he 
he had taken it earlier! But, with the 
blessing of the Holy Virgin, it may. not 
even yet be too late 1" 

The water was smooth, and tranquil, 
and the sky warm and benign : a blessed 
ealm seemed to reign universally as the 
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little boat skimmed along the river, with 
scarcely breeze sufficient to fill its silken 
sail, and a couple of oars were deemed 
necessary to accelerate its motion. Wil« 
helm, reclined under an awning, lay si- 
lently listening to their measured stroke, 
to the cheerful hum from the villages and 
hamlets, which studded the shore, or the 
songs and laughter wafted from a distant 
fishing-boat. Wilhelm at length break- 
ing the pensive silence which prevailed, 
said, 

^' Louisa, do we stop this evening at 
the Isle of Willows i Let us land our re- 
freshments there/* 

At the mention of the Isle of Willows 
Louisa turned pale : it instantly darted 
on her memory that it was that evening, 
the 4th of August, three years ago, that 
the Lady Blanche de Fribourg, in all 
the bloom and vivacity of health, youth, 
innocence, and happiness, listening to 
many a fond project of future bliss, had 
sailed along that stream; and the WiU 
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helm, now so wan, so wasted, was then 
blithe, active^ vigorous, blessed in the 
present, confident in the future. They 
had that evening disembarked on the 
little picturesque Isle of Willows : it was 
a favourite haunt with Blanche— there 
they spent an hour of pure and genuine 
enjoyment, such an one as it was destined 
they should never repeat. As they sailed 
homewards, Blanche complained of shi- 
verings, and in a week from that evening 
her innocent happy spirit had fled from 
earth. • Lord Marchfeldt perceived his 
sister's changing colour — ^^ Be not trou- 
bled, my Louisa 1— It is the 4th of Au- 
gust — I know it,'* said he calmly, " but 
indulge me. Let us land this evening on 
the Isle of Willows : I heard a song three 
years ago, which I would hear once more, 
and therefore I bade you bring your lute." 
The little bark bore them to the well 
known spot: there for some time they 
rested, and there Louisa, at her brother's 
bidding, sang the song of Blanche, but it 
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was her utmosti and when over, she threw 
herself on his neck, exclaiming, 

•* Oh, Wilhelm ! this is hard proving I 
I pray you try me no farther !'* 

He pressed her tenderly to his bosom, 
saying, '* Forgive me, my sister ! It is 
the last!** 

That night, when the inhabitants of the 
castle were wrapt in slumber, all, save 
those whose pillows were rendered rest- 
less by anxiety, a cry of distress was 
heard, which summoned many a sleeper 
from his couch. Conrade, who %lept in 
an apartment adjoining that of the Baron, 
heard himself feebly called : he flew to 
his master, who articulated, with dif- 
ficulty, the name of Father Felix, when a 
slight convulsion seized him. Conrade 
was distracted ; he knew not how to quit 
him, yet anxious to obtain both spiritual 
and temporal aid, he rushed to the door 
of the apartment, and cried in piercing 
accents on Father Felix, whose chamber 
was in the same gallery. The good priest 
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.ccustomed to hold, at all times, long 
levere vigils, and more of each night 
levoted by him to prayer and medi- 
a than to repose — now, when his 
e, pious mind was oppressed by sore 
tion, he sought with even increased 
ence the consolations of religion :-— 
ily, he had not on that night, as 
1 was his wont, pursued his devotions 
e chapel, and the appalling sound of 
;ade's cry instantly reached his ear. 
oournful meaning went straight to 
leart ; he was presently by the side 
is beloved pupil, whom the con- 
on, although past, had left in a state 
eechless exhaustion, but he pressed 
land of Felix, and lifted his eyes in 
\ adoration to the crucifix which the 

Father presented to him : his spirit 
;led fervently in the prayer which his 
ted Confessor, kneeling by his side> 
3d up for its easy and happy transition 

the mortal frame, and having, as it 
, waited for its passport, fled for ever. 
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The time had been short and intensely 
occupied, from the moment that Conrade 
perceived his master's situation to that 
which concluded the final struggle ; and 
not till all was over, did Felix recollect 
the existence of any other being than 
that of bis once bright hope, his darling 
Wilhelm. 

** Ah !*' said he, groaning intemallyy 
•* the worst is yet !" 

And carefully closing the door» he 
slowly pursued his way towards the wing 
of the castle that contained the apart- 
ments of Lady Louisa and her women. 

As he went, the deep, dull, lugubrious 
sound of the muffled bell smote his ear» 
and he started with a beating heart, as 
though some unwelcome intelligence sud* 
denly reached him. The castle, whose 
inhabitants the dismal warning of their 
lord's passing bell had fearfully aroused, 
was all tumult: Father Felix met the 
Lady Louisa at the door of her apartment, 
aghast» dishevelled, speechless. Witb 
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gentle force he would have led her back, 
but she would not be resisted; the just 
and natural grief, till now so forcibly and 
painfully peat within her bosom, broke 
its restraint; she bathed the cold and 
precious remains of her lost Wilhelm in 
the waiters of affliction, and Felix had 
little heart to chide emotions, which, in* 
temally, he so deeply partook. 

Sad and solemn was the week which 
followed the decease of Wilhelm, Baron 
of Marchfeldt. The standards and ban# 
ners of his noble house floated on the 
castle towers, surmounted by the sable 
death-flag. In the centre of the great 
hall, which was hung and carpeted with 
Uack, under a canopy crowned with 
waving plumes, on a magnificent bier^ 
lay the pale corse of the late master of 
the castle and all its wide domains. 
Perfumed tapers burned day and night 
before it ; the hall was lined with mute 
mourners, mufiled in their long funereal 
cloaks } and from time to time the fathers 
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of a neighbouring monastery came, in long 
and solemn procession, to sing their 
masses for the repose of the dead, and to 
sprinkle the bier with holy water. 

On the anniversary of the day on which 
three years before, the lifeless, yet lovely 
remains of Blanche de Fribourg were de- 
posited in the vault of the chapel of 
Marchfeldt, were those of Baron Wilhelm 
conveyed with suitable ceremonies to the 
same spot. That night, from the time 
the requiem ceased, Felix passed alone in 
the cemetery. Not a single thought in 
the pure heart of his lamented pupil had 
been unexplored by the eye of the vene- 
rable Confessor, who knew that too pas- 
sionate an attachment for one human 
creature was the only spot that stained 
the white page; and he hoped, that ad 
perfection dwells not in man, that spot 
would be visited as an infirmity, not as 
a crime ; nay, while he prayed and 
wept, he became suddenly assured that it 
was so; and, habitually convinced that 
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every dispensation of Heaven is good, he 
breathed an internal vow that no tear of 
bitterness should again descend from 
his eyes for the fate of one who had con» 
eluded a pilgrimage of sorrow, in a blessed 
resting-place. 

Many of the noble friends and relatives 
of the house of Marchfeldt had shown 
their respect to the memory of the late 
Baron by repairing to the castle, to assist 
in the last sad homage which can be ren- 
dered to earthly honour ; but when these 
mournful rites were duly performed, and 
dust to dust was restored^-^when the last 
vibrationof the requiem had ceased in the 
aisle of the chapel, the guests all with- 
drew, leaving their adieus and condo- 
lences £)r the Baroness, who quitted not 
her apartment. Her uncle, Ernest of Er<- 
denheim, alone remained as her repre^ 
senlative in the transaction of some neces^ 
sary business, as the despatch of couriers 
to Vienna to apprise the Emperor of Che 
late event, and the receiving, with all 
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due formality, the nobleman entrusted hj 
Ferdinand to convey the patent investing 
Louisa of Marchfeldt with her deceased 
brother's titles, estates, and privileges*^ 
This done, the Lord of Erdenheim like* 
wise took his leave, and returned to Vi- 
enna. Once only, in compliance with 
kidispensable custom,, had Lady Louisa 
appeared to any eyes save those of her 
spiritual father, and her favourite womsmt 
since the death of Wilhelm i but it was 
necessary she should be present at the 
reading of the will, and sanction the ful* 
filment of such of the injunctions it com* 
tained as required immediate execution. 
Her uncle seized the opportunity to whis- 
per a few soothing and parental words in 
her ear, assuring her that in all emergen- 
cies, his advice and protection were at 
her command. 

For many weeks the black banner con- 
tinued to wave over the towers of March- 
feldt, and the great hall retained its dismal 
trappings ; a month elapsed ere the young 
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Baroness found courage even to seek the 
refreshing breeze on the castle ramparts. 
In the mean time. Father Felix was 
busily engaged in executing a project she 
had entrusted to his care ; — she had re- 
solved to build and endow a hermitage 
and small chapel on the Isle of Willows^ 
to maintain two friars, who should per* 
form two masses daily for the repose of 
the souls of Wilhelm, Baron of March- 
feldt and the Lady Blanche of Fribourg. 
The good Felix could not have been em- 
ployed at this season in a function better 
adapted to his inclination : — the Bishop 
of Raab had promised to.bless the ground, 
and the castle labourers had already clear- 
ed a sufficient space for the erection of 
the buildings : two holy men, distin- 
guished for the simplicity and piety of 
their lives, had offered, with the consent 
of their abbot, to quit the monastery of 
Saint Guthred for the hermitage. On 
the day appointed for the consecration of 
the ground, the Baroness, dressed in the 
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deepest mourning, and closely veiled, at- 
tended by her maidens all in sable vest* 
ments, was handed by the Bishop of Raab 
into her state barge : the train of the ve* 
verend prelate, and the seneschal, stew- 
ard, and other chief domestics of the 
castle, followed in a long procession of 
boats. It was night, and the mournful 
pageant moved by torch-light along the 
waters of the Raab so silently, that not 
a sound was heard, save the regular dip 
of the oar ; for all the sails were furled. 
Arrived at the Isle of Willows, the Ab- 
bot of Saint Guthred and his holy train, 
accofnpanied by Father Felix, met them 
at the landing'-place, chanting in deep 
chorus their solemn dirge. — No word was 
spoken — nothing occurred which could in 
aught disturb the mournful dignity of the 
scene : the bishop having, with all meet 
ceremonial, consecrated the site of the 
chapel, which was to be annexed as a 
cell to the monastery of Saint Guthred, 
the Baroness laid with her fair hand, and 
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sprinkled with her tears, the first stone of 
a building thus dedicated to the eternal 
repose of a much loved brother, and hav- 
ing by that act concluded the office of 
the day, by the glare of the torches the 
same silent procession again glfded along 
the river, and again entered the castle 
gate. The bishop remained that night at 
Marchfeldt j but the impressive rite to 
which the day had been devoted defeat- 
ed the intention of its mistress, who had 
meditated doing due honour to her holy 
guest by presiding at supper, in return 
for his courteous and gentle acquiescence « 
in her wishes ; but this could not be : on 
entering the great hall, she knelt in si- 
lence, and received his benediction. 

** Now, my daughter," said the good 
man, ** it is enough ! Go to your cham- 
ber J your agitated heart requires repose 
and seclusion — ^your venerable confessor 
will take the charge of my entertainment. 
I must early to horse to-morrow. — So 
good night, and benedicite^ dear lady.'' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

<< I found it in my chamber, where he dropped it. 
For an especial purpose, that wrought to his 
desire," 

Othello. 

The heart of Louisa Marchfeldt was 
deeply and sorely impressed by the un- 
timely fate of her dear and only brother ; 
but, while bending in sorrow over his 
tomb, a warning voice seemed to issue 
thence, reminding her, that it was the 
indulgence of unchecked grief which 
laid him there whom she mourned. 

" Ah !" said she, " in my gentle Wil- 
helm it was infirmity — in me it would be 
rebellion. My temper was ever firmer 
than his, my will had ever more of force 
in it. He, alas! has fallen beneath, the 
first stroke. I am fitted, perhaps de- 
stined, for much endurance. Wilhelml 
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Blanche ! — Innocent spirits I This world 
was no home for you/' 

It was some time ere the Baroness 
even made an effort to combat her afflic- 
tion : she knew that nature would resent 
an attempt to defraud her of her just 
tribute^ and she paid it without scruple ; 
she gave way to her sorrow, but did not 
nourish it; and she hailed and encou- 
raged the first dawnings of returning se- 
renity. The Marchfeldters, who had, 
ever since the death of Lady Blanche, 
been accustomed to depend on Louisa 
as their protectress and friend, heaved a 
brief sigh to the memory of their young 
baron, and saw themselves transferred 
beneath the mild rule of his sister with 
but little regret. Father Felix soon 
taught himself to think of the lovely pair 
who were gone as inhabitants of Hea- 
ven, and his spirit held frequent com- 
munings with theirs : they mingled 
themselves in his prayers, they were with 
him in his solitary walks :— above all, 
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when the solemn choir uplifted their 
voices in deep swelling anthems of praise, 
Felix could ever distinguish certain hea- 
venly accents among the earthly ones. 
If it was illusion, it was innocent ; and 
never could what we call reality possess 
a more powerful, never half so sweet and 
sacred, an influence, as these visionary 
imaginings. Autumn was advancing, 
and the changing livery of the woods, 
the gray tint of the mornings, the hol- 
low whistling of the winds through the 
yellow foliage, hinted the decline of the 
year. Every morning the Baroness, 
sometimes on horseback, sometimes on 
foot, visited the neighbouring hamlets 
and villages, conferred with her tenants, 
and discovered, in all her measures for 
their advantage, an acuteness and ma- 
turity of judgment far above her years. 
She felt that the period was at hand 
when, for the first time, she must take 
leave, for a season, of her faithful vassals; 
and she was eager to lea'e nothing un* 
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done which might be better done in 
her presence. The Isle of Willows was 
her frequent resort ; — her heart was set 
on assisting at the first mass which should 
be sung in the chapel before she quitted 
Marchfeldt ; and she was earnest in sti- 
mulating the workmen to industry by 
rewards and encouragement. It hap- 
pened one day that she had visited this 
favoured spot, having, with Father Felix, 
sailed thither from the castle; and, 
having lingered there some time, she 
proposed to the Father that they should 
be landed on the opposite shore, and 
walk home along the bank of the river, 
after having visited the sick wife of one 
of the villagers. As they tapped at the 
door, the latch was lifted by a stranger ; 
and Louisa started involuntarily and 
crossed herself, for the appearance of this 
stranger struck her fqrcibly as answering 
exactly the description her brother had 
given of the evil-boding hag in the wood 
of Mornau. The recognition was at- 
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tended with a slight sensation of faint- 
ness, and she turned pale : she perceived, 
with increased consternation, that the 
hideous being noticed her emotion with 
a malicious smile, and she beheld those 
long, yellow, scattered fangs, which com- 
pleted the portrait, and convinced her 
that the gipsey who led her brother 
through the tangled brakes of the wood 
of Mornau now stood before her. The 
sybil muttered a few words, which ren- 
dered any farther demonstration need- 
less, — 

" The tree is fallen then !*' 

Louisa's presence of mind now re- 
turned, and she approached the bed of 
the sick woman, which occupied a corner 
of the apartment : having asked her in a 
whisper the necessary questions respect- 
ing her state, and heard her petitions for 
various little comforts, she said, 

** Alice, who is that woman — and when 
did she come to you ?'' 

^^ A woman is it, madam ? I thought 
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verily it had been a man from the voice ! 
Why she came in ten minutes ago.. 
Some one knocked at the door; so 
thinking it was Urban, the miller's boy, 
I cried ' Come in.' Then I heard a hoarse 
tone ask leave to rest a little while, so I 
bade them rest and welcome, and said 
Stephen would be home anon, and then- 
there would be food as well as rest. 

When the Baroness and the Friar en- 
tered, two little ruddy faced children 
came creeping from behind their motherV 
bed, where they had nestled themselves 
from fear of the gipsey woman, now per- 
fectly assured of safety, since the Ba- 
roness and her reverend almoner were 
everywhere regarded as visible guardian 
angels. Father Felix was sitting in his 
usual meditative posture, and the gipsey 
stood close at his elbow, supporting her 
tall gaunt form on a long staff; and, as 
Louisa turned from the bed, Stephen 
entered, and began to pour forth his un- 
polished, but grateful homage ; at the 
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same time eyeing his mysterious guest 
with a sort of fearful curiosity, of which 
respect and courtesy for the Lady of 
Marchfeldt forbade him to seek the gra- 
tification. Alice meanwhile called to 
her husband — " Stephen, there is a good 
woman resting herself; she is fatnished 
too, I warrant, as well as tired ; let her 
eat with you and the boys." 

" It is needless," said the gipsey, 
stretching herself up from her staff: " I 
did not want your bread ; — what I 
wanted I have found.** 

And, without farther ceremony, she 
lifted the latch, and strode away. Ste- 
phen's astonishment now broke forth :— 

*^ If it be a woman,** exclaimed he, 
" I never saw such a one before ! To 
be sure, some of these Zingari are enough 
to frighten the wicked one himself, but 
she who is just gone might laugh at any 
I have seen ! I am glad she iV gone, 
however.'* 

" My good Stephen,*' said the Ba- 
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roness^ ** I am not apt to take alarm, but 

there is a malignant expression in the 

countenance of that gipsey which has 

startled me. Father Felix and I will 

wait while you give little Wilfred and 

Leonard their dinner. You shall attend 

us home, and have yours at the castle, 

and you can carry back a little basket of 

medicines and cordials for Alice.'* 

One of the boys ran to summon a 
neighbour to bring her distaff, to sit by 
the sick woman ; and the Baroness, the 
Friar, and their attendant, pursued their 
way unmolested to the castle — the weird 
woman appeared no more. 

It may be easily conceived that Louisa 
was unpleasantly haunted by her hideous 
image ; and the associations her sudden 
appearance and exclamation — ** The tree 
is fallen !*' failed not to conjure up — all 
combined to awaken sensations of a sad- 
dening and dejecting nature. The sea- 
son too — the hollow swell of the evening 
wind — the murmur of the Raab — and 
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the pale smile of the setting sun — all 
united to impress a mind already en- 
feebled by recent or, indeed, present 
sorrow. 

** My father," said she, " we will pass 
this evening on the battlements : it cheers 
me to look down upon the villages, to 
see the smoke ascending from their chim- 
nies, and to catch the distant hum of 
their songs. Besides, I want to explain 
to you why I was so unusually appalled at 
the sight of the strange woman in Ste- 
phen's cottage ; and to relate to you a 
circumstance with which she is con- 
nected." 

The good Felix, as has been already 
observed, was apt to be absorbed in the 
contemplation of things not seen, and, 
consequently, was not very quick-sighted 
to things visible. He had, it is true, 
heard Wilhelm's story piece-meal, in the 
course of his several confessions; but, 
following the usual bent of his nature, 
he had given his heed rather to that 
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which was mental in it, than to that 
which was actual ; and had dwelt more 
on the thoughts of his pupil's heart, than 
on the facts which had happened to him 
personally: when, however, the young 
Baroness recalled to his recollection the 
anecdote of the Zingari, and the omi- 
nous emblem of the mulberry-tree, he 
confessed their meeting with this extra-^ 
ordinary woman, her smile of malicious 
triumph, and her exclamation, had an 
appearance of sinister coincidence. The 
discussion of these matters led, as is ever 
the case, from link to link through a 
long chain of interesting discourse, when 
some one interrupted the conference by 
summoning the Friar to attend a stranger 
below. Kind and accessible to the wants 
and distresses of all around, few hours in 
the day elapsed in which some appli- 
cation for aid, spiritual or temporal, for 
advice or relief, did not reach him : — it 
was his vocation, and he faithfully obeyed 
it As he turned to descend the stairs 
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which led from the rampart, something 
dropped from his sleeve ; and Barbara, 
Lady Louisa's favourite woman, who en* 
tered at the moment, picked it up. 

" Ah !'* cried she, " what may this 
be ? This case must contain a miniature 
picture. The saints preserve us ! Sure 
the holy man does not wear the pictun 
of a lady in his bosom !'* 

And, touching a spring, it flew open ; 
when the loud exclamation she uttered 
attracted the attention of the Baroness. 

** What a beautiful youth ! — My lady, 
have you ever seen this picture ? — Who 
can it be?'* 

** What hast thou got there ? — let me 
see it ;" said Louisa languidly. 

** I cannot imagine,'* cried Barbara, 
presenting it, " who it can be ! As Fa- 
ther Felix went out, it tumbled from his 
bosom or his sleeve. I should never 
have thought of his wearing such a thing 
about him. And do look, my lady, what 
a brilliant setting ! — such lovely dia- 
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monds ! Well, this is pretty curious, how- 
ever. For riiy part, I never saw Father 
Felix wear any thing worth picking off 
the ground before ; even his tabatiere is 
made of a bit of walnut-tree. As for 
that beautiful rosary of wrought gold 
that Lord Wilhelm, rest his soul ! gave 
him, he was never easy till he presented 
it the Virgin, and got a string of common 
porcelain beads instead of it.'* 

Meanwhile, not to the diamonds which 
surrounded the ivory, but to the features 
thereon portrayed, were the eyes of 
Louisa riveted in silent astonishment: — 
vague and uneasy ideas crowded to her 
mind as she gazed \ and, as she echoed 
Barbara's exclamation, " Whose resem- 
blance can this be?'* something within 
her own breast seemed to answer the 
question. But whence came it? — By 
what accident did the Friar obtain pos- 
session of it ? — And what induced him to 
preserve and wear it about him? All 
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these perplexing queries at once assailed 
her, and it was in vain her ideas explored 
the regions of probability for suitable 
replies. ** Oh ! that Vallenstein resem- 
bled this !*' rose on a sigh from her bo- 
som ; but the garb was not that of a 
military man. Her brother had never 
described to her the person or features 
of the younger Vallenstein; but he had re- 
peatedly, and in the most lively colours, 
depicted the countenance of one, whom 
of all men living, she ought to shun; 
and she shuddered as she felt an inter- 
nal consciousness that this man's portrait 
was now in her hand, placed there by 
so singular, so inevitable an accident* 
When Barbara had a little exhausted her 
admiration of the diamonds, she trans- 
ferred it to the picture. 

** What a white forehead ! And how 
those glossy waves of ebony hair set it 
off! What eyes! The cheeks, in truths 
are somewhat sallow j but, after all^ that 
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becomes a man. But the mouth — the 
mouth is perfection ! What would I not 
give to see it smile !" 

" Why, Barbara," said the Baroness, 
" it seems already to have injured your 
wits, — the smile might be fatal/' 

And, as she uttered the words, the 
manner in which Wilhelm had described 
the smile of those lips came uneasily to 
her mind. 

** It is time, however, we should re- 
store Father Felix his property ; — he will 
perhaps reveal to us the original of this 
picture.*' 

" Why, my lady, it is not fit for an 
old friar to carry such a thing about 
him ! I dare say your ladyship is quite 
welcome to it. I am sure, if he takes it 
again, I shall make up my mind that he 
is growing childish all on the sudden ; 
but I'll lay a dollar that I have found 
out the meaning of this picture ; — per- 
haps the cunning old soul dropped it on 
purpose. Depend upon it, my lady, it is 
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the picture of your cousin, the young 
Lord of Erdenheim. Your uncle gave 
it Father Felix, I doubt not, when he 
was here, to show you at the proper time. 
Ay, ay, my lady, the whole story is out ! — 
The barony of Marchfeldt, and its fo- 
rests, and woods, and river, and mills, 
and villages, are worth looking after. 
But I hope your ladyship, who can have 
whom you please by a single beck of your 
hand, won't have a husband palmed on 
you in this way/' 

" Silence ! dear Barbara. You craze 
me with your nonsense ! — You do my 
uncle of Erdenheim great injustice in 
attributing to him such indelicacy. Be- 
sides, though it is near five years since I 
saw my cousin, I remember that his hair 
was red, and that he was very plain, 
while this is — in short, there is not the 
slightest resemblance !** 

" Yes, but men alter so much,*' said 
the pertinacious Barbara ; who, satisfied 
with the sagacity of her suggestion, 
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never waited to reflect whether the na- 
tural history of the human race afforded 
many examples of the transformation of 
red hair into black. 

They descended the turret stairs, and 
the Baroness desired Father Felix might 
be informed she wished to see him. 

** The holy father has mounted his 
mule, madam/' said the servant, " and 
is gone to shrive a dying man some miles 
off: he ordered me to tell your ladyship, 
that as he will not quit the sick man till 
he is released — it may be day-break ere 
he returns to the castle ; and he will call 
at the gate of St. Guthred's, and request 
Brother Justin to perform vespers and 
matins in the chapel/' ' 

** It is well !'* said the baroness : she 
believed herself, however, disappointed 
in being thus kept in suspense as to the 
original of the picture. The oftener, the 
longer she examined it, the more she was 
convinced that it was Wolfstein ; and the 
more strenuously she endeavoured to per- 
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suade herself that it was not Wolfsteifn, 
her mind was a prey to the most strange 
and contradictory feelings. Had -Cen- 
rade been at hand, her perplexity might 
at once have been ended, but Conrade, 
whose heart was half broken by the loss 
of his master, had received permission to 
go for change of scene to the house of a 
relation near Vienna : he was to super- 
intend the exertions of the workmen, who 
were preparing the Hotel de Marchfeldt 
for the reception of the Baroness j— it 
bad been unoccupied since the death of 
Baron Ulric, so that great repairs and 
much modern decoration were become 
requisite. 

** It is a pity Conrade is absent I" said 
the Baroness, while perhaps she felt re- 
lieved that the miniature would still re- 
main some hours in her possession, while 
she was ignorant of the true original. 
There was something not clearly ex- 
plained in the countenance of the minia- 
ture, — something that required repeated 
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examination, but which, when repeatedly 
examined, left the gazer still uncertain. 

** Alas 1" said Louisa to herself, ** I 
have no key to this mystery ! What does 
this beautiful face tell ? It tells of genius 
and power j but, for the rest, it is only 
from the unclosing of those lips that I 
must expect the revelation !" 

Wild, restless, uneasy visions distracted 
the slumbers of that night, and when in 
the morning Father Felix returned from 
the performance of his pious oflSce, the 
Baroness, perturbed and anxious, desired 
immediately to see him ; hastily oflFering 
the salutations of the morning — 

** My father," said she, '* who is the 
original of this picture ?" 

" I know not, my child," returned he, 
looking carelessly on it : " he is probably 
unknown to me, for that face, once seen, 
would not be forgotten.*' 

" But, dear father, what then induces 
you to wear the resemblance of an un- 
known individual V* 
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** I wear it, my child I I wear it not ! 
This,*' said he, taking an unadorned Ag- 
BUS from bis bosom, "this I have worn 
for many years j but it has had no com- 
panion. Daughter 1*' added he, mildly; 
*' my business during the past night has 
been of a serious nature, unfitting me to 
solve the riddles you have prepared for 
my return,— I must leave you, to seek an 
hour's repose, — and then to the chapel!** 

" Yet, tarry one moment, dear father ! 
This miniature, when you were last even- 
ing suddenly summoned from tbe ram- 
part, dropped from your bosom or your 
sleeve. Is it not therefore natural I 
should suppose you could inform me re- 
specting the original ?** 

*' That is indeed strange ! Believe 
me, daughter, I now behold that por- 
trait for the first time : the original, I 
am confident, I never saw. — But,** said 
he, pausing for an instant^ ** the mysteiy 
is not difficult to solve ; it is, doubtless, 
our blessed Wilhelm*s brother in arms, 
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the worthy son of the illustrious Duke of 
Friedland !'' 

" Indeed ! Is it indeed, father ? And 
is this in truth the resemblance of Count 
Vallenstein ?" 

" I know not, daughter, but we may 
conjecture it. Your brother must have 
brought it hither, and lost it : he was not 
likely to bear about him any portrait but 
that of his friend, and by what other 
means can we account for its being found 
in this castle ? To my belief, there ex- 
ists not a doubt that those are the fea- 
tures of the young Count Vallenstein !*' 

How very easily do we admit their tes- 
timony, and adopt their creed, who, even 
by the most palpable mistake, flatter our 
self-illusions ! 

" It is indubitable, father," cried Lou- 
isa. '' How could I be so dull to hesitate 
for a moment on a fact so obvious? No 
one but our beloved Wilhelm could have 
brought it hither, and assuredly he would 
wear no picture but that of his friend. 
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TMs, too, accounts for his never having 
described Casimir : unquestionably he 
intended to let this speak for him ! How 
could I be so blind ?" 

The good father was content j he har- 
boured not a shadow of suspicion that 
the features before him belonged to any 
other than the younger Vallenstein. He 
was well acquainted with his lamented 
pupil's earnest desire that his friend and 
sister should one day be united, and it 
gladdened his gentle spirit to perceive 
that Louisa did not look upon the picture 
with indifference. He was one of those 
simple straight-minded men who see 
right before them, adopting ideas in their 
singleness, and according as they first 
present themselves, but seldom examining 
their different sides, or suffering the per- 
plexing contest of opposite conjectures 
to occupy the peaceful arena of his mind. 
He was no sophist, no analyst. That 
which appeared true, to him was true- 
he looked no farther; it was therefore 
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well he had but little to do in temporal 
matters j for verily the wisdom of this 
world abided not in him» 

Convinced that the portrait in the band 
of the Baroness was actually that of the 
man with whom be hoped one day to 
join that hand, the features seemed to 
him pregnant with excellent meaning: 
the calm on the countenance, which was 
of a nature to puzzle the most skilful 
physiognomist, puzzled not Father Felix : 
it was the holy tranquillity of religious 
fortitude, since that was one of the 
Christian virtues which poor Felix had 
learned highly to appreciate. That the 
eyes bespoke a brilliant intellect no one 
could doubt. 

" And the mouth, dear father ! What 
think you of that ?*' 

*f Ah!" said Father Felix, having mused 
over it for a moment, precisely in the 
words used the evening before by Bars, 
bara, " I would we could see it smile I" 
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He now again bade bis pupil adieu, 
desirous to take some rest. 

** But, fatber, it is, after all, your pro- 
perty, since, by some cbance or otber, it 
certainly dropped from your sleeve." 

** If it be my property, daugbter, I 
transfer it unto thee, and I hope one day 
to make the original thine also." 

Louisa blushed, yet did not reprove 
the wish : — bowbeit, her spirit was not so 
tranquil on the subject of the picture as 
was that of Father Felix : a small still 
voice kept disturbing her with hints and 
whispers j — in vain she smothered it,— it 
would be beard, though she made as 
though she did not hear it ! 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Think'st thou there are no serpents in the world 
But those who slide along the grassy sod, 
And sting the luckless foot that presses them ?*' 

Joanna Baillie. 

The portrait, which had thus mysteri- 
ously made its appearance at Marchfeldt 
castle, had produced, unconscious agent 
as it was, a marvellous effect on the most 
important individuals of the family : the 
baroness was thoughtful, abstracted, and 
agitated ; every leaf that was blown across 
the casement had power to startle her. — 
She pursued her daily avocations, her 
visits to the hamlets, and to the Isle of 
Willows, with undiminished perseverance, 
for nothing was neglected j but she ful- 
filled her duties languidly ; her heart and 
her tongue seemed engaged in different 
matters, and her directions had some« 
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what less of precision and distinctness 
than they were wont to have. Barbara 
raved incessantly on the beautiful un- 
known, on his eyes, his forehead, his raven 
hair, and wondered daily when he would 
follow his picture. The good Friar was 
indebted to the same source for more of 
cheerfulness than he had felt since the 
death of Wilhelm : he had one wish left 
on earth, and only one, and this auspi' 
cious picture was the presage of its ful- 
filment. 

** Let me once see my sweet child 
united to the friend of her brother, and 
then my humble task below will close 
blessedly !*' 

The new inhabitant of Louisa's bosom 
was not peaceful; her temper, fine by 
nature, rendered almost perfect by prin- 
ciple, now exhibited some slight and un- 
usual touches of petulance and hastiness. 
That which has never been seen before is 
sure to create wonder, and the 'teost tri- 
fling asperity in the tone of the young , 
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bafoness was a phenomenon of magni- 
tude sufficient to excite much consterna- 
tion. On its first occurrence she partook 
in the surprise, and wondered what evil 
influence possessed her ; but on finding 
that what at first might be deemed acci- 
dental was repeated, and might become 
habitual, she was not of a disposition to 
content herself with coldly wondering at 
the cause ; indeed, a few hpm^ questions 
sincerely answered easily explained it. 

" Alas !*' said she, " I am at war within 
myself. With my eyes open, I am lodg- 
ing an impostor in my thoughts, amongst 
which he is working confusion and per- 
plexity ! I know this, — and the result is 
in my own hands ! I have hitherto meanly 
cheated myself! This is no Vallenstein ! 
A secret voice ceases not, night nor day, 
to tell me that it is not ! — Whoever it be, 
its influence is perverse and unhappy. 
From the hour on which I first beheld it, 
I have ceased to be myself. From this 
hour, therefore, lie there!*' And shQ 
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locked it in a cabinet. With a sincere 
and vigorous effort she endeavoured to 
extricate her thoughts from their entan- 
glement; she followed her daily duties 
with more than usual ardour, and, when 
within the castle, studied deeply and in- 
tensely under the tuition of Friar Felix : 
in short, so successfully did she work, 
that the enemy was well nigh conquered, 
and she enjoyed all the delight of con- 
scious triumph, while the pride she now 
felt was a tacit confession of the diflSculty 
she had surmounted. 

It was near the end of October ; the 
hermitage and its small chapel were al- 
most completed ; autumn was, closing in 
gloomily ; the winds swept down with 
great force from the mountains; the 
waters of the Raab had assumed a red and 
turbid hue, and swelled and dashed against 
their banks, and the evenings were sullen 
and rainy. Late one evening, as the ba- 
roness sat alone in her Oriel, deeply en- 
gaged in a book for which the good Felix 
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had bespoke her attention, and listening 
occasionally to the hoarse chiding of the 
storm which rattled her windows and 
raved around the battlements, her medi- 
tations were suddenly interrupted by a 
loud peal of the castle bell, followed by 
such confused sounds in the great hall 
as not only surprised, hut somewhat 
alarmed her. The Friar, to the perform- 
ance of whose duty no storm was an ob- 
stacle, had set forth on his mule on some 
charitable mission, and Louisa was ex- 
pecting his return ; her first dread, there- 
fore, was that some disaster had befallen 
the holy man, and that he had once too 
often braved a dark inclement night. 
She snatched the taper which burnt be- 
side her, and hastened to the corridor 
which ran round the hall, from whence 
she could witness what passed below. 
Just as she reached her station, she saw a 
litter set down, on which lay a person 
suffering apparently from some grievous 
accident : the litter was borne by three 
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of her own vassals, the fourth bearer, who 
appeared Id great affliction, was a stran- 
ger. Father Felix was busily eng^aged in 
issuing orders to old Justina the house- 
keeper, and other domestics, for the ac- 
commodation of the wounded man, to 
whose side was held a handkerchief stain- 
ed with blood*, and from whom no arti- 
culate sound proceeded. Perceiving that 
Providence had thrown some distressed 
individual on her hospitality, she de- 
scended to the hall, when Father Felix re- 
lated, " that as he had taken shelter from 
an overwhelming shower of rain under 
the skirt of a wood, a few furlongs from 
the village, he heard himself hailed, when 
a man, apparently half distracted with 
terror, intreated him, for the love of 
Heaven, to assist him in carrying his 
master from that spot; that they had 
been attacked by a party of robbers, and 
that in the first surprise, he, with the rest 
of his lord's suite, had fled, but that al- 
most immediately, yet too late to lend 
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any effectual assistance, he returned, find- 
ing his master, as he conjectured, dead. 
* But he has since repeatedly groaned,* 
said he, ^ and the aid of a good Christian 
may restore hira yet.* You may think, 
my child, I was sorely dismayed j but I 
felt the poor stranger's pulse, and took 
heart, for he was in truth better than ten 
dead men ; so I got Stephen, and the 
miller and his son, and, with the aid of 
the servant, we have brought him safe, 
for I found there was no seating him on 
the mule. Providence sent that shower 
of rain, for had I not happened to shelter 
close to the wood, he might have died 
there. Now, with the Virgin's blessing, 
we shall do very well in a day or two, I 
question not.** 

" My good fellow,*' said the Baroness 
to the servant, " do not so bitterly afflict 
yourself. You hear the promise of this 
holy man : — your master will soon be 
restored.** 

" Ay truly,** said Father Felix, '' I 
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hope so : but ere we pronounce too corr* 
fidently, we must examine his wounds ; 
so retire, my daughter, and I will bring 
you speedy intelligence/' 

On removing the handkerchief, and 
washing off the blood, which had flowed 
copiously, a wound of somewhat angry 
appearancepresented itself; but thefriar's 
surgical skill soon convinced him that it 
had no considerable depth. In ascertain- 
ing this point, however, he was obliged 
to put his patient to some pain, and 
thereby recalled him to recollection. 

" Where am I ?'* said he, raising him- 
self, and gazing inquiringly about him. 
" And what are you doing with me ?*' 

" Be patient, sir," said the Friar, " you 
are in gentle hands, though you have 
lately been in rude ones j but, praised be 
the Virgin ! you have escaped without 
mortal injury ! I fear that in exploring 
the depth of your wound I have hurt 
you ; though, believe me, I touched you 
as tenderly as the case would admit. 
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You have been sometime insensible, but 
that is easily accounted for by the effusion 
of Wood.'' 

" Ah, traitor ! deserter !" cried the 
stranger, when his weeping valet met his 
eyes, ** the sight of thee brings all that 
has passed to my recollection !'' 

" Alas, sir !'' said the Friar, *' His cou- 
rage forsook him, as he forsook you, in a 
moment of weakness ; but his fault was 
instantaneous, and grievously repented : 
had it not been for him, you would have 
perished in the wood. But you must, 
for your own sake, lay aside all irritating 
reflections — be silent and docile, or we 
shall have fever." 

Father Felix then superintended the 
conveyance of his patient to the chamber 
provided for him, and having taken care 
that the poor weeping, shivering do- 
mestic was divested of his wet clothes 
and provided with others, he left the 
wounded man for a season to his vigi- 
lance, while he went to confer with his 
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young ward on the accident which had 
so unexpectedly brought a stranger guest 
under her roof. 

" As for the young gentleman," said 
he, ** my mind is at rest concerning him, 
— he is doing well : but I am woefully 
grieved to find we have such bad neigh- 
hours. — It will be five and forty years, 
next eve of St. Agatha, since I have 
known the castle of Marchfeldt, and 
never before, within my remembrance, 
has any resembling outrage passed so 
near it ! Sure enough, the world grows 
worse as it grows older !" 

" I fear," replied the Baroness, a horde 
of Zingari are encamped in the wood. 
That woman we saw at Stephen's cottage 
came, peradventure, to reconnoitre the 
ground ; from what she said, it was plain 
her coming was not accidental :— she dis- 
covered, alas ! that this domain has no 
master, and therefore selected it for the 
scene of crimes and outrages, deeming 
they may now be committed with im- 
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punity. But, my father, we must not 
sleep in such a case as this : it is now 
late, but there is no time to lose. — Let 
ten of the stoutest of our men go forth 
with torches to beat the wood, and I will, 
whatever may be the result of their search, 
have sentinels there for some time to 
come, or the poor villagers will live in 
constant apprehension." 

Highly approving her prompt and de- 
cisive measures, and priding no little in 
the intelligence and judgment she dis- 
played in all emergencies, he went to 
transmit and enforce her directions ; 
after which he returned to his patient, 
who, gratefully pressing his hand, assured 
him his remedies had already produced 
a salutary effect, that his wound was 
soothed by the ointment he had applied 
to it, and that his spirits were composed 
by the draught he had caused him to 
swallow. " In short, holy sir,'* said he, 
'* were it not for my regard to your pro- 
hibition, I should assail you with thanka 
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and questions, to the trial of your pa- 
tience.'* 

" Since that is the case," replied Felix, 
" I will bid you farewell for the night/' 

At the same time he cast an inquiring 
glance on the countenance of the late 
disconsolate valet, which was riow re- 
stored to serenity. 

" Yes,*' said the stranger, interpreting 
the look, " Rupert is forgiven. He is a 
good lad : it was the first trial his courage 
has sustained ; he will meet the second 
better.'* 

In the morning the scouts returned 
from their investigation of the wood, but 
without the smallest intelligence con- 
cerning either the robbers or the re- 
mainder of the stranger's train, though 
they had found a steed bridled and sad- 
dled, which Rupert recognised for his 
master's. The horse was found drooping 
at the foot of a tree, and surrendered 
himself without an effort to escape ; that 
of Rupert had galloped away, on the 
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rider alighting to succour his master, nor 
was it now to be found ; but an hour after 
the return of the reconnoitring party it 
appeared in the village, was caught, and 
brought to the castle. 

A vague idea possessed the Friar's 
mind, that, either waking or dreaming, he 
had somewhere or other seen his patient 
before, and the thought occasioned him 
to bestow a close scrutiny on his features — 
to no purpose, however ; for, though he 
was still haunted by the notion, he could 
by no means find whence it originated. 
On the morning after the event which 
brought the stranger to the castle, as the 
Friar sate by his bed-side congratulating 
him on his amendment — 

'' Ah !" exclaimed he, " What do I not 
owe to your humanity ! But pardon me, 
reverend sir, and deem me not imperti- 
nent, if I ask who and where is the lord 
of this castle ? Well am I assured he is 
absent, or his courtesy would ere thi* 
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have impelled him to visit one thrown by 
such circumstances on his charity." 

*' Alas, alas!*' said the Friar, ^* this 
castle has no lord. Near three months 
have elapsed since the last baron of the 
noble line of Marchfeldt was laid in kin- 
dred dust. I trusted he would have seen 
my head placed on its last pillow ; but 
who can foretel? — The saints preserve 
us ! What ails you, sir ?" 

For the stranger, with a hollow groan, 
had sunk back upon the bed, and fainted. 
Rupert and the Friar immediately betook 
themselves to administering cordials and 
restoratives, the former all the while ex- 
claiming, 

" Ay, sir, you have done it ! Oh, my 
poor master! This is worse than the 
robbers ! To think that this is the castle 
of Marchfeldt — to think that young Lord 
Wilhelm should be dead! Yes! sure 
enough this is worse than the robbers! 
As for a few dollars, or the loss of a 
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little blood, my master's never the man 
to value it! But if his friend's gone, 
that's another matter! Oh, what will 
become of us !' ■ 

In the mean time the unfortunate 
stranger opened his eyes. 

*' My father,** said he, with a look of 
piercing anguish, " leave me, leave me, 
I conjure you, a little while, to collect 
my thoughts, shocked and confused as 
they are by this cruel intelligence. I 
entreat you, sir, leave me : my feelings 
must have scope. In a few moments I 
will despatch Rupert to request your re- 
turn. Yet stay, holy sirj is the sister 
of Wilhelm — is the Lady Louisa at 
Marchfeldt r 

She is, my son." 

Then, sir, grant me one favour : tell 
her not, as yet, that her brother's bosom 
friend is beneath her roof — not at least 
till we have conferred." 

Then, waving his hand to hasten Fa- 
ther Felix, the good man withdrew, full 
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of pleased astonishment, though some* 
what apprehensive of the effect so sud- 
den a shock might produce on the reco- 
very of this most welcome guest. There 
is no acquisition so delightful to a placid, 
benevolent mind, such as Felix pos- 
sessed, as that of a new claimant on the 
affections. The death of Wilhelm could 
hardly be said to have left a void in his 
heart, since the place he filled while liv- 
ing was now occupied by his memory. 
** But now," said Felix, ** it has pleased 
Heaven to send me the sweetest of all 
consolations, the power to do that, which, 
if my darling Wilhelm is conscious of 
what happens on earth, hi§ spirit will 
bless me for." 

And he clasped his hands in fervent 
thankfulness; yet, so eager was he to 
discharge his mind of this felicitous in- 
telligence, that he was not a little trou- 
bled at the restraint imposed on him by 
Count Vallenstein's prohibition. His 
room w«s not far from that in which his 
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patient lay, and he had taken care to point 
out to Rupert where he was to be found 
when the Count should inquire for him j 
nor did he wait long for the anxiously- 
expected summons. On re-entering the 
apartment, he found the young Count 
sitting up, supported by his pillows ; his 
eyes were red with weeping, and his 
countenance betrayed the deepest af- 
fliction. 

" Holy father," said he, holding out 
his hand, " I need not explain, that in me 
you behold Casimir Vallenstein, the 
chosen brother of the ever deplored 
Wilhelm of Marchfeldt-" And at the 
mention of that name he seemed com- 
pelled to yield again to the overwhelm- 
ing force of his emotions. 

'* Be comforted, my son j Wilhelm is 
in heaven, smiling on our tears." 

At the same time his own fell in sym- 
pathy with the grief of the young soldier, 
who had in a few moments won for him- 
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self a warm station in the affections of 
the good old man, 

" Alas, sir !** said he, covering his face 
with his hands, ** I am ashamed and con- 
founded to betray such weakness! — bred 
a soldier — inured to the ruthless work of 
war — accustomed to death in all its direst 
shapes — but Wilhelm !" 

" Ay, my son," said Felix, " who can 
blame the tears which fall for Wilhelm?" 

" Besides," said the Count, " the 
shock has fallen so suddenly. My late 
dear friend, when we parted, pressed me 
to visit his castle : he was, in truth, brood- 
ing over a project, of which, at a meet 
season, we shall perhaps speak farther. I 
consented willingly, but my military 
duties have been urgent. At length, 
however, my father's permission for my 
temporary absence was granted. Last 
evening, by some chance, we lost, or ra- 
ther supposed we had lost, our way, 
though the fact has proved that we were 
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much nearer to our destined goal than 
we could have imagined. We were 
riding over a wide heathy track when the 
storm overtook us ; and, seeing no sign 
of human habitation, we entered for 
shelter the Wood of Oaks, where your 
charity preserved my life : by what acci- 
dent it was endangered you are already 
informed. And is it possible that he 
whom I came to seek is no more? — And 
is it possible that chance, or rather 
destiny^ has indeed led me to the castle 
of Marchfeldt ?" 

** My son," said Friar Felix, " this 
castle boasts the gentle rule of a noble 
and lovely lady. May I not apprise her 
whom it contains ? — May I not gladden 
her with the knowledge that Providence 
blesses iier with the means of affording 
succour and hospitality to the bosom 
friend of her only brother ?'* 

A perturbed and agitated look was the 
only immediate reply to the Friar's re- 
quest. 
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•* Oh, holy sir !** he said at length, 
** what will you think of me ? and how 
shall I explain to you those vague and 
inexplicable sensations, which are even 
to myself incomprehensible ? What shall 
I do ?** said he, appearing to concentrate 
his thoughts, and muse intensely. " It is 
indelicate to speak, yet silence may entan- 
gle me in inextricable embarrassment." 

" Speak, my son ! speak fearlessly — dis- 
burthen your heart ! What you confide 
to me shall be sacred : and if you need 
advice or comfort, the best I have to 
offer are yours." 

*' Father, your mild piety lends me 
courage. I will unbosom myself to you. 
Retire, Rupert. Father, will you tell 
me — Did Wilhelm — did my brother— 
ever breathe into your ear the wish he 
nourished so ardently— that I should be- 
come indeed his brother?" 

" A thousand times, my son; it was 
bis dearest earthly desire.'* 

*^ And to Louisa— to the BaronessJ 
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Was she, too, aware of the tenour of his 
views?'* 

** My son, she was,*' 

** And — and But I trespass ! My 

questions are becoming indiscreet." 

** Proceed, my son ; I dare believe you 
will inquire nothing which I may not 
answer/* 

" Well, father, rebuke me if I am too 
bold. Was the Lady Louisa displeased ? 
— Did she consent ?" 

" She neither consented, my son, nor 
withheld her consent: she would not 
pledge herself to an engagement with 
one she knew not ; — but be not discou- 
raged. Had she beheld your picture 
when she so declined to pledge herself, 
her denial methinks would have been 
less decisive, and her brother's mind 
made easy. But, alas ! that miniature 
came not to her hand till Wilhelm wais 
no more.** 

'* What miniature, holy sir? Pardon 
me, you speak in riddles.^ 
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•* * ThB tniniat ure» ray son, wldch doubt- 
less you presented to the late baron, 
when encamped together/' 

^* Believe me, sir, I presented no 
picture to Wilhelm, nor did I ever sit for 
one. A soldier's time is far otherwise 
dii^osed of. But the simple candour of 
your conduct emboldens me, sir ; I will 
9bow you unreservedly what is in my 
heart. I have never loved ! It is pos- 
sible that my rough, unpolished, soldier*« 
demeanour, more practised in camps 
than courts, more accustomed to menace 
than to flatter, may fail to win a lady's 
gentle favour: yet do I hold her bro- 
ther's will so sacred, that I am bound to 
seek and plead for that favour, while my 
heart trembles at the prospect of a 
fiulure." 

" Take courage, my son," said the 
Eriar smiling, " whencesoever it came^ 
there did arrive, a little while j^go, an 
avant courier, who repreisented you ad- 
mirably, and has, if I mistake not, pro- 
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mooted your interests with the Lady of 
Marchfddt/* 

** You allude again to this mysterious 
poitmt. But I have yet more to speak 
—one word more will give you all my 
thoughts. Reioember I am a soldier, 
and that truth is, or ought to be, my 
native language. The injunction of 
Wilhelm, the flexibility of her nature, 
th^ partial prejudice imbibed, perhaps, 
for him who loved her brother — all these, 
independent of any individual merit, 
may have created for me a friend in the 
breast of Louisa of Marchifeldfc But,, 
father, I have never loved 1 — I have 
never beheld her whom I am to love! 
In short, if— if — In short, father, should 
it so chance that I remain as cold and 
dull to the perfections of Louisa of 
Marchfeldt as I have hitherto proved to 
the attractions of her sex, it would be 
dishonour to deceive her, it would be 
insult to mock her with the offering of a 
cold insensible heart/* 
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Felix was surprised, for this last scru- 
ple was such an one as he had not anti*- 
cipated/' 

" Well, my son," said he, after a 
pause, ** I cannot say I partake in your 
apprehensions j but it is best, no doubt, 
to be beforehand with all things. You 
are a young man of truth and honour, 
and how your heart may stand as to love, 
you know best : yet, as far as / can judge 
of such matters, I should think it might 
find love enough for Louisa of March* 
feldt, to make you both^ happy: — but 
there is no hurryj you shall meet and 
judge for yourselves." 

Again Vallenstein entreated he would 
not be too precipitate in revealing him 
to his hostess, though without any posi- 
tive injunction ; and they parted excel- 
lent friends. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

^ What art thou hiding in thy bosom there ^ 
Is*t not an aspic ? Fie ! Beware of it I 
*Tis cold as yet, and quiet ; when 'tis warm*d . 
^Twill use its nature^ and implant a sting . ^ 
Where it is harbour'd !" 

When the Baroness and Father Felik 
met at dinner, there was something so 
animated in the countenance and singu- 
lar in the abstractions of the latter, that 
Louisa rallied him upon them. Her ques. 
tions respecting the convalescence of 
h^T guest were answered in terms so 
vague and ambiguous, that she knew not 
what to think ; and was most of all 
surprised to detect the good man, from 
time to time, in the act of regarding her 
with a sort of triumphant smile, quite 
foreign to the habitual expression of his 
countenance; and he appeared to be 
encumbered and overweighed by his 
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thoughts, even to restlessness. Louisa 
forbore to press her investigation of the 
cause of these mysterious indications, 
till she was relieved from the presence 
of her domestics : and, as they quitted 
the apartment, an observation of the 
good father plunged her in tenfold 
astonishment. 

** My daughter, the jet beads with 
which you have braided lip your hair be- 
«Come you well:— albeit, the coronet of 
.pearls becomes you. better; it is more 
graceful and queenlike/' 

"My dear father," asked the Ba- 
roness, " how long is it since you have 
taken my attire into consideration ?— 
How long have you known the difference 
between pearls and jet?" 

The Friar had thought aloud, and 
was somewhat confused. 

" Why truly, my daughter, I know 
not how it comes to pass ; but ideas are 
so oddly associated and entangled. Sup- 
pose, my child, you bring your lute into 
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the corridor this evening, and sing the 
vesper hymn. It will soothe and com* 
pose yom: wounded guest.** 

^ It may rather disturb him, father. 
Resides, from what I can learn, he i$ 
doing well : to-morrow, perhaps, he may 
quit bis apartment; and, meanwhile, 
though I would be deficient in no fair 
courtesy to my guest, neither would I 
be deemed forward.*' 

" You are ever right, my child. But 
—but there are circumstances which 
justify a more forward show of kind* 
ness than others, even from a maiden. 
Louisa, my child, if you knew what ear 
would listen to your vesper song, your 
reluctance would cease.** 

** And who is this stranger then ?*' 

** It is," said the good Friar, no longer 
able to contain himself; *^ it is the gal- 
lant and virtuous Casimir, our blessed 
Wilhelm*s bosom friend !** 

** Casimir ! — Holy mother ! Is it pos* 
sible ?** cried the Baroness, starting &om 
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her seat, while the rose and lily alternately 
chased each other over her varying cheek* 
^^ Oh ! had I known the castle contained 
such a guest ! — But why, why, dear father^ 
have I been kept in ignorance ? Has he 
been watchfully attended ? — Has every 
care been shown him ? Oh, my father, I 
can hardly bear the surprise !'* 

•* Be composed, my child ; all is well 
— all is as it should be! Seat yourself, 
and I will relate to you what has passed." 

When the good man described to her 
the emotion exhibited by young Vallen- 
stein, on learning the early fate of his 
friend, she felt her heart moved by the 
tenderest good- will towards her guest ^ 
and every word, as he proceeded, in- 
creased her sympathy and admiration, 
when she interrupted him, by fearfully 
and eagerly asking — If in Vallenstein he 
had recognised the original of the mi- 
niature she had found on the castle 
ramparts ? 

♦* Truly, daughter, so much does he 
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resemble it, that last night, after binding 
up his wound, as the light of the tapers 
fell upon his face, I started, thinking we 
had met before ; but he was so pale from 
loss of blood that it perplexed my re« 
membrance/* 

** And is he yet so pale ?— Is all dan- 
ger indeed over ? — Are you convinced of 
his safety ?'* 

" As I can be of the safety of mortal 
man! If he dies, his wound, at least, 
will be guiltless." 

- The good father now proceeded to re- 
peat to her that part of his conversation 
with Casimir which regarded herself He 
had long been the sole superintendant 
and investigator of one female heart; 
but hearts are, at the best, a baffling, puz- 
zling study. He, good man» maugre 
long practice, as will forthwith become 
manifest, was little better than a dunce 
in such matters : with the same sim- 
plicity as he had received the communi- 
cations of Vallenstein^ did he transmit 
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them to her whom they concerned. Fe- 
lix, as he magnified the honour and can- 
dour of the Count, and his delicate re- 
gard for Louisa's peace of mind, noted 
not the heightening colour on the cheek 
of his auditor. 

** I perceive, sir/' said she haughtily, 
having heard him to a conclusion, ^^ that 
Count Casimir of Vallenstein has formed 
a very false estimate of the character of 
Louisa of Marchfeldt! As he was the 
friend of my brother, I shall condescend 
to make him better acquainted with hen 
But is it possible, sir, you c<uild wish 
me to serenade a man who has thus 
expressed himself? — How imprudent! I 
might terrify the apprehensive gentle- 
man into a fever ! No, no, I will teach 
the Count to respect the dignity which 
abides in the heart, and governs the con- 
duct of a noble female." 

" What mean you, my child?" said the 
Friar, standing aghast; ** surely you are 
not offended by the truth and candour 
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of this confession? The poor young 
man says he has never loved, and how 
should he know whether he can Ipve you 
till he sees you ? I expected you to ap- 
plaud his generous appfehensiveness of 
ensnaring your affections/' 

^' My dear father, in truth you are ^ 
novice in these m^tter^. What you have 
related disappoints and surprises me;-^ 
nay, had not this man been the friend of 
Wilhelm, I should not scruple to give \As 
generous appreheAsivetleds th^ nawd of 
foppish presumption, and would take 
effectual precautioii^s irtnn the danger he 
fears for me, by not looking upon htm' 
while he remains at Marchfeldt ; but, an^ 
it isj I am compelled to the adoption of 
other measures/' 

Highly disconcerted, the good Friar 
returned to his patient, who was quick*' 
sighted enough to discover that the holy 
man was involved in some perplexity, 
and likewise gifled with sufficient . pene- 
tration to trace that perplexity pretty 
nigh to its source^ Bot it wns easy tp. 
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change conjecture into certainty vith So 
unsophisticated a subject as Father Fdix. 
^ " My father/* he began, " I feel my- 
self wpnderously recovered : your tin- 
guent has produced an almost magical 
effect upon my wound ; to-morrow you. 
must emancipate me. And, my good 
father^ you must .be my ambassador to 
the fair lady of the castle : bear to her. 
my bumjble greeting, arid request that 
i|he will to-morrow grant an audience 
to one who, from a thousand motives^ 
yearns to throw himself at her feet.'* 
^ "Time enough— time enough !** said 
the Friar,, with an embarrased air. ^^ Let 
US: talk of other matters i give me your 
hand j we must not be too hasty. Let 
us see if there be any lingerings of fever^" 

** Oh, no J my fever is gone. But 
w^l you not fly, holy father, and carry 
my solicitations to the Baroness ?** 

" To-morrow, dear son.** 

^* Ay, but my whole thoughts; are 
bent on this; interview! Bqlieve me, I 
^11 not :close my eyes this night if X 
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am kept in suspense. Go then, dear sir^ 
obtain for me permission to visit the Ba- 
roness in the morning/' 

** How wild and inconsistent is youth !" * 
thought the Friar. " A few hours ago I 
might not so much as name him to the 
Baroness. Now^ forsooth, he is all haste 
to throw himself at her feet; and I am 
now as loth to be his messenger as then 
I was eager to perform that office.'' 

The good man*s reluctance was very 
visible. 

** Oh !** cried the wayward invalid, 
" what new obstacle has arisen ?*' 

And throwing himself forward, he 
seised the hand of Felix with impetuous 
vehemence. 

'^ Oh ! sir, trifle not with a mind to 
which suspense is agony. Speak! — I 
mil know the meaning of this cruel he- 
sitation/' 

*^ la good truth, my good sob, you be-^ 

wilder my senses ! If you will be quiet a 

moaient, and allow me to breathe, I will 

speak. But when I have told you the 
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truth, you will throw yourself into a 
fresh paroxysm doubtless, and your fiiver 
will return.*' 

^^ Any thing, sir, any thing but sus- 
pense !" 

" Well then, my son, listen to the sim- 
ple fact. I revealed to the Baroness who, 
was her guest.'* 

** Oh, Heavens ! — ^and she heard it 
with displeasure ?" 

"No! she heard it with delight. But, 
as ill luck would have it, never presaging 
that harm could result from it, I told her 
that as you had never been in love, nor 
had ever seen her, you could not answer 
for your affections, and were thei'efore 
fearful lest she should unwittingly sur- 
render hers to you, ere the equivalent 
was secured to her.'* 

The young Count covered his face 
with his clothes, and the couch shook 
beneath him from the violent agitation 
of his frame : in short, the distress of 
the poor Friar was extreme on perceiving 
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that his patient was convulsed by «. 
strong fit of hysterical laughter. The 
probable consequences terrified him/ and 
he began bitterly to regret his want of 
skill in such missions^ as he had, in his 
ignorance, that day undertaken. At 
length, in a voice which expressed his 
consternation — ■- 

^ Be comforted, my son," said he y 
** if ^ have done mischief where I meant 
nothing but good, I must try to repair 
my fault. I will seek Louisa; never 
has she refused a request of mine, nor 
will she this. So take comfort, my son." 

And away he went to seek the Ba- 
roness, whom he startled not a little by 
his rueful countenance. 

•* What is the matter, sir ? sure the 
Count is not worse P' 

*• But he is worse ! A fine day's work 
I have made for him, poor youth ! His 
fever is returning, and he is growing de^ 
lirious ; and all for a matter of no more 
importance than because I declined so* 
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liciting yoa to receive him to-morrow : 
yet . I only wished to defer the request 
till I should, be likely to find you in a 
more accessible mood than you were in 
when. I left you; but it is not now a pe** 
tition I.bringjou, it:iji aa: appeal to your 
Christian charity! — Nay, for aught I 
knoWy should you refuse it, you will bur-* 
then your conscience with the young 
man's death.** 

*' All this is very inconsistent^ and 
very embarrassing! — But the friend of 
Wilhelm shall have no just cau^iepf 
complaint against Louisa of Marchfeldt. 
Tell the Count,^^ben he can with pru- 
dence quit his apartment, the Baroness 
of Marchfeldt will be happy to receive, 
with every due consideration, the friend 
of her lamented brother. Count Vallen- 
WSin as little needs fear to encounter 
ungracious repulse as unsolicited affec- 
tion. Either he has seen but little of my 
sex, or it has been his lot to meet with 
Strange specimens. But hasten, father !— 
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If yoiir patient is, indeed, to derive any 
adv^mtage from my acquiescence, pray 
administer the medicine immediately/' , 

Father Felix waited not to be bidden 
twice, but was soon by the side of his 
impetuous guest, who appeared trans- 
ported with the intelligence ; and Father 
Felix was almost as much alarmed for 
the effects of his extravagant satisfaction, 
as he had lately been for the result of 
his unreasonable despair. 

'' Well/' said he, " from the little I 
have seen of human nature, I begin to 
suspect there is full as much dignity^ 
consistency, and fortitude, in that half 
the creation commonly deemed the 
weakest, as in ours. There is no lack of 
sensibility in the Lady of Marchfeldt} 
yet no one, I warrant, will ever behold 
her ranting and raving for any calamity 
Providence may send her, as you, my 
son, are doing for a childish trifle y nor 
yet yielding herself up the passive prey 
qf despair^ like my unhappy Wflhelm/* 
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** Ay/' exclaimed the incorrigible Ca- 
simir, forgetting his professed ccddnesf 
of temperament, *^ those, father^ thosA 
are the women to die for! — ^Those whd 
would die for no man ! Let others pur* 
sue the yielding beauty, who flies but to 
be caught. / must be subdued by the 
superb loveliness, the majestic tyrtony of 
beauty ! What is there on earth so sub- 
lime as the disdain of a fine woman V 

** If that is the case," thought the 
Friar^ ** farther disquietude on my part 
is needless, for you are likely to have 
your taste indulged. — But he is lights 
headed, poor youths to a certainty, and 
it is wrong to encourage his raving by 
listening or replying to it." And with 
this reflection, and a few salutary hints 
to Rupert, respecting the management 
of his master should the fever increase, 
bade him good night. 

The pleasure the Baroness would have 
felt in knowing Vallenstein was her guest 
was damped and troubled by the intelli^ 
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gence she had received from the Friar, 
and deep and intricate were her ponder^ 
ings thereon. At all eventi^t she fbund 
infinite cause for self-pongratulation that 
she had listened to her better judgment5 
rather than to the feelings of the moment, 
when her beloved Wilhelm, with such 
powerful pleading, urged her to betroth 
herself to this man : the bare idea of his 
allusion to the union projected by her 
brother, in so precipitate a manner, left 
an unfavourable impression of his deli- 
cacy, and Louisa felt she might b6 very 
unhappy with a man, who was gallant in 
battle and faithful in friendship, if he 
possessed not also that mental tact, that 
pervading refinement, to which all social 
intercourse owes at once its softness and 
its elevation. 

^* Alas !*' said she, deeply sighing, 
** the most fervent, the dearest, the 
latest wish of my beloved Wilhelm, must 
never be realized !'* 
^ On the second morning of Count Ca- 
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siniirs sojourn in Marchfeldt castle, as 
the Baroness sate at breakfast. Friar Felix 
entered. — 

*• My dear daughter," said he, ^* I have 
attended many a sick body, and many a 
sick soul, but so wilful and wayward a 
patient as this sddier have I never dealt 
with before ! I consented last night to 
his rising this morning, because people 
in his state require humouring ; but he 
never waited for me to feel his pulse, nor 
administer his early draught, but rose at 
peep of day, and when I sought him in 
bis apartment the bird had flown : hk short, 
I ; found him parading in the corridor, 
and when I approached him in order to 
express my surprise at his disobedience, 
he led me . up to the picture of that sly 
looking Cardinal Zoraschi, and asked me 
wiroseit was? 

^^ * It is,' said I, ' the Cardinal Zo- 
raschi, who was great uncle to the lady 
of the castle ' 

^* * Then,* observed he, * we are re- 
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lated ;. for he is likewise my great 
uncle/ 

" * Ah 1 Count,' I replied, * you might 
have claimed kindred through a purer 
channel ! — Connexion with a man who 
was in his time the darkest intriguer in 
Europe, and to whose plots neither con* 
science, nor honour, nor humanity, pre<- 
sented a barrier, is no credit to any line.' 

" * He was a very resolute fellow,* re- 
turned the Count, ^ and possessed a 
clear and cloudless intellect/ 

** You know, dear daughter, that the 
name of this cardinal is odious to my 
ear, for the discredit he did to the sacred 
profession; but soldiers and priests be^ 
bold things, no doubt, with very different 
eyes. 

" There must be a strange defect in 
that man's vision, methinks, who caii 
view the deeds of Zoraschi with appro* 
bation. In this point, how widely would 
Wilhelm have discorded with his friend I 
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— He shuddered at the name of Zo- 
raschi ! 

" But, my daughter, I forget — the 
young Count anxiously awaits my return, 
having' sent me to repeat his petition for 
leave to present himself before you.** 

" I will have the honour to receive 
him immediately,"' replied the Baroness. 
And in a few moments Count Casimir of 
Vallenstein was introduced. 

This introduction could not have taken 

« 

place at a less auspicious moment ;<^all 
the strange conduct the Count had ex* 
hibited, since he had been her guest, 
was now working together in the mind 
of Louisa, and his implied approbation 
of a dark cruel dissembler like 2#oraschi 
completed her disgust, so that she was 
obliged to call to her remembrance all 
his kindness to Wilhelm, and all Wil- 
helm's affection for him, in order to coun* 
teract the influence her opinion would 
have had on her reception of him ; but, 
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instead of the forward presuming de* 
meanour his conversation with Father 
Felix had led her to expect, the most 
winning and graceful timidity charac*^ 
terised his address ; the leading Expres- 
sion of his countenance was that of me-' 
lancholy — the pallid hue of his cheek, as 
he entered the room, was exchanged for 
a deep crimson. Scarcely did he lift his 
fine eyes to the sister of Wilhelm, who 
extended her hand, which he approached 
and kissed, half kneeling: — his embar- 
rassment, apparently the effect of intense 
feeling, overpowered him, and he silently 
took his seat near the Baroness. Louisa 
was touched and surprised, as she beheld 
him internally struggling with emotions 
so honourable to his nature; for she 
doubted not that his whole thoughts 
were filled by Wilhelm. She had, how- 
ever, considered the line of conduct it 
became her to adopt ; and the more she 
felt her heart inclined to respond, to the 
sensibility of her guest, the more her 
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mind resolved to hold its course with 

steadiness and dignity. 

" My lord/* said she, and the tears 
forced their way to his eyes, " he is 
gone, from whom you expected your 
welcome 1— But the sister of Baron Wil- 
helm cannot be other than the friend of 
Casimir of Vallenstein. I flatter myself, 
the skill and tenderness of Father Felix 
have removed the danger of your wound> 
but your restoration will require some 
time to accomplish. May I then hope, 
that the gloom which at present hangs^ 
over this castle will not alarm you into a 
premature removal ?'* 

** Alas ! madam," returned Vallenstein, 
in a voice the most musical that had ever 
fallen on the ear of Louisa, •* the gloom 
pf Marchfeldt but too well harmonises 
with the colour of my thoughts ! If I 
am permitted— If I may, without pre- 
sumption, continue a few days longer a 
trespasser on the hospitality of the Lady 
gf Marchfeldt?"^ 
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And he looked timidly towards her, 
as if somewhat questioning the cordiality 
of the invitation her courtesy had in- 
duced her to oflfer. She was aware of 
this silent appeal, and again admired not 
only the delicacy and modesty of her 
guest, but the tact which rendered him 
sensible to the touch of coldness, slight 
as it was, that mingled in her reception 
of him. 

** The friend of my brother,^ said she 
emphatically, "cannot be a trespasser 
under this roof." 

After breakfast, attended by the Friar, 
they made the tour of the castle, ascend- 
ed to the ramparts, visited the paint- 
ings and statuary, and examined the 
collections of natural history, accumu- 
lated by the different chiefs of the house^ 
most of the later ones having been cele- 
brated not only for their prowess in the 
field, but known to the world as eminent 
for taste and science. In the course of 
the morning's amusements the mind of 
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Casitnir gradually, and very modestly, 
developed such a fund of intelligence 
and information as astonished his hostess. 
Architecture, painting, natural philoso- 
phy, in short, every subject seemed to 
enter within the range of his compre- 
hensive intellect But, in spite of the 
discussions into which he was naturally 
led, the deep melancholy of his counte- 
nance knew no variation, nor did he 
depart, in the least, from the distant and 
half fearful respect which he had, from 
his first introduction, rendered the Ba- 
roness. 

The evening again closed in with 
gloom and tempest ; the rain beat, the 
winds roared : but Louisa, seated at her 
embroidery, listened to the melodious 
voice of Vallenstein, as it poured, on her 
ear the sweet and lofty numbers of 
Tasso ; and the storm that evening 
raved in vain around the battlements of 
Marchfeldt. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

^* ThuSy it is true» from the sad years of life 

We somedmes do short hours^ yea, minutes strike, 

Keem blissful^ bright !" 

Joanna BaUUe. 

The following day the Baroness con- 
ducted her guest to the Isle of Willows, 
and availed herself of his exquisite taste, 
in directing some finishing decorations 
for the chapel. Every alteration he sug- 
gested was either obviously useful, or 
highly ornamental; and she was de- 
lighted to perceive the advantage her 
plan could not fail to derive from his 
advice. As they sailed homeward— 

" I am fearful, Count," said the Ba- 
roness, " that you will weary of the in- 
evitable monotony of your visit, and I 
would fain procure you some variation. 
You hunt, no doubt : — the stables con- 
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tain fleet coursers, the kennels well- 
trained hounds, and the mews strong- 
winged falcons : the neighbouring coun- 
try, moreover, abounds in game/' 

" I thank you, madam," returned the 
Count with an air of mortification j " but 
will you pardon me, if I venture to con- 
fess that I prefer the monotony of your 

ladyship's society to any variety your 
ranger can provide for me.*' 

He paused, and then said, correcting 
himself, " Yet I ought not thus to en- 
gross your time. When I reflect how 
yesterday and this morning have fled, I 
am astonished at my own unconscious 
presumption!— I have, indeed, monopo- 
lised, your whole leisure. Yes, madam, 
I am fond of hunting: with your per- 
mission I will take that exercise to- 
morrow." 

" But, as I am your surgeon, you must 
likewise obtain my consent; and that 
will not be easy," said the Friar, " while 
the wound in your side is hardly healed/' 
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^* True, indeed," said Louisa ; '* how 
could I be so thoughtless ?— Well then, 
Count, you must still keep the pleasures 
of the chase in perspective." 

He bowed, but refrained from paying 
the obvious compliment ; and the more 
Louisa compared the humble, respectful^ 
homage of his conduct towards her, the 
mournful tenderness with which he de- 
plored her brother, and the delicate re- 
finement of thought and feeling which 
spoke in every word he uttered, and 
beamed in every glance of his eye, with 
the report of Father Felix, the less could 
she reconcile such flagrant contradiction ; 
and she began to satisfy herself that the 
singular naivete of the good priest had 
led him into some strange mistake. 

Day after day elapsed, every one of 
which revealed some new talent, some 
fVesh mental perfection, in the friend of 
Wilhdm. He directed and enlivened 
the studies of the Baroness ; — they drew, 
they sung, they rode, and walked to* 
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gether ; and every evening Louisa dwelt, 
with added interest, on his mellow tones, 
his exquisite pathos, his accurate ear, as 
he read to her her favourite poets; or 
offered the strains of bards, hitherto un- 
known, to her admiration. Nor was her 
own intellectual store much inferior to 
that of her guest ; her mind could boast 
a masculine strength and scope, and was 
richly embellished by various and illus- 
trious acquirements, which did not pre- 
judice or diminish the more attractive 
feminine graces. These acquirements 
had been the companions and beguilers 
of her solitude ; but it now appeared to 
her that she had never before prized 
them at their true value. It is no won- 
der if the mistrust of the Baroness was 
gradually dissipated by the timid respect 
of Vallenstein, which never abated nor 
forgot itself ; he even persevered in de- 
nying himself the use of such expressions 
of admiration as every polished man be- 
lieves himself entitled to pour into the 
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ear of a beautiful woman : — it seemed as 
tliough he avoided flattery as an insult 
too gross to be hazarded with so pure and 
dignified a being. Thus matters stood ; 
but ail Louisa's penetration was baffled, 
in her attempt to discover whether the 
breast of Casimir harboured for her any 
otber sentiment than the cold and distant 
one of an almost awful esteem. It is 
only necessary to say, that this was be- 
come a subject of even painful inquiry ; 
for she found, with dismay, that the pre- 
caution she had deemed so needless, and 
impertinent, was more requisite than she 
could have foreseen ; but she determined 
that no inadvertency on her part should 
ever -aflFord Vallenstein the triumph p{ 
guessing at the new and troublesome 
inmate which had found entrance to her 
bosom. 

The day on which the Count left his 
apartment Rupert had been dismissed on 
some secret embassy ; and, immediately 
on his return, both his master and himr 
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self appeared, like the rest of the inha- 
bitants of Marchfeldt, in deep mourn- 
ing. When first Vallenstem stood before 
Louisa in his sable attire, she was sur- 
prised into an expression of afiectioniMie 
gratitude y for, with a mind sensitive and 
energetic as bers, it was impossible t^ 
keep caution ever on the alert, and pre^ 
pared against attacks so delicate and 
artful as those to which it was daily ex- 
posed. Of one thing she soon became 
conviBced, — if Vallenstein bad never 
loved, and did not now love, it was not 
because he was incapable of loving. 

*^ No, alasT* thought she, " his heart 
has not yet found its object !-^When it 
does, how pure, how tender, how sub- 
lime will be the workings of that master 
passion in the breast of Vallenstem !" 

Now she harassed herself with con- 
jectures why she was not that object; 
she explored with restless anxiety her 
aiffn defects, and still returned to the 
conclusion, that iove is no deduction of 
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reason or of will, but born of CapricioMs 
fancy. 

^* Perhaps my brother's earnest desire 
for our union may have pressed like a 
fetter uneasily on his mind!— He may 
have a fault* and that fault may be a 
touch of human perverseness. WeU, 
though he does not love, he shall respect 
me* Louisa of Marchfeldt will never be 
rejected even by Valleqstein." 

Vallenste'iQ, meanwhile, was by no 
Queans unconscious of the progress he 
)^as making. He saw, and exulted; 
and, while he explored every movement. 
in the bosom of Louisa, he knew that hiB 
own was impervious to hen He knewj 
and gloried in the knowledge, that to 
the mystery which enveloped his con* 
duct all the penetration of her mind ^a« 
directed; and that on its solution her 
peace already depended. All this he 
believed was ascertained, and he wa$ 
right. It was now time that he should 
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change his plan of operations, and he 
prepared accordingly. 

The hermitage and chapel were so far 
completed, that the solemn service to 
which the Baroness had especially dedi- 
cated them might now commence ; and 
that day of the week on which the late 
Baron of Marchfeldt closed his eyes 
upon sublunary sorrows was appointed 
for the first celebration of that pious pffice^ 
which, from henceforth, was to be per- 
formed daily and for ever. The soul of 
Louisa, as well as her person, was that 
day wrapped in mourning, and her whole 
thoughts were with those for whose de- 
parted spirits she was invoking pardon 
and bliss. She had not so inuch as a 
glance for earth, or the forms which 
walk thereon; she saw only Wilhelm 
and Blanche in the bright realms of eter- 
nal happiness. Her countenance, her 
form, had caught the character of her 
spiritual musings; and Vallenstein, as 
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he looked upon her, felt his heart sub* 
dued by the more than mortal perfection 
which beamed around her ; so that, had 
her mind been less sublimely engaged, 
she might have perceived that his affec- 
tions had no longer an object to seek. 
They returned from the Isle of Willows, 
immersed in the silent sadness that be- 
fitted the solemnity at which they had 
assisted : and, on arriving at the castle, 
the Baroness, extending her hand to 
Vallenstein, — 

** Valued friend of my Wilhelm,'* said 
she, " I must remain alone during the 
remainder of this day; to-morrow we 
meet as usual." 

He seized the offered hand, and 
pressed it to his lips, and to his bosom^ 
with a fervency that would have surprised 
her, but that the paleness of his cheek, 
and dejection of his eye, caused her to 
attribute this unwonted ^motion to the 
softening impression left on his spirits 
by the affecting office in which they had 
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been mutually engaged. The hitherto 
unbridled spirit of this man was now 
completely, inextricably, enthralled. In 
the mental sense of the word, he had 
never loved till now j but now his heart, 
soul, and even his reason, were imbued, 
and pervaded by a sentiment, in whose 
existence he had, until this period, re- 
fused to believe. Day after day, hour 
after hour, the delightful influence had 
been stealing imperceptibly, yet rapidly, 
upon him, till he was all won. He could 
tot endure to lose sight of Louisa one 
moment ; and now, as she quitted the 
apartment, he flung himself impetuously 
on a couch, and groaned as if some heavy 
Calamity had overtaken him. 

" No," ^claimed he, " it is now de- 
creed ! — No power on earth shall wrest 
that woman from me. Hatred, deep and 
eternal! — Love, consuming and power- 
ful! — Ye strong, ye omnipotent influ- 
ences, shall we not conquer ?" 

His heart, which had hitherto obeyed 
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the directions of a cool and speculative 
head, was now a disorganised chaos, and 
be found the unwonted tumult insup^ 
portable. 

" No/* said he, *' I will bear this no 
longer ! Besides, it is time she should 
hear me speak of love. The proud heart, 
the lovely lips of Louisa, shall confess 
my triumph !*' 

Thus, striding over the apartments, 
the corridor, the ramparts, like a trou- 
bled spirit, and venting his restlessness 
in sudden soliloquy, did he spend a day^ 
\vhose slow lapse he found intolerable. 

It was midnight when the Baroness 
softly descended a private stair, leading 
from her apartment to a narrow vaulted 
passage, terminating in a low door of 
entrance to the chapel, covered with her 
long and flowing veil, a taper in her 
hand, and her eyes fixed on the ground. 
She advanced towards the tomb, which 
contaix^d the ashes of Wilt^elm aJdd 
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Blanche ; but, on reaching it, started in 
surprise, to perceive herself anticipated. 
Vallenstein was weeping over the remains 
of his friend : — he stood by the sepul- 
chre, his right arm thrown across it, and 
his face, enveloped in his mantle, was 
pressed against the marble entablature* 
That night many tapers were burning 
in the chapel, so that the Baroness per- 
ceived immediately who it was that thus 
usurped her rights. Deeply affected by 
this new and striking instance of Vallen- 
stein's sensibility, she was cautiously 
withdrawing, but he heard her light step, 
and started from the tomb. 

** Forgive me, forgive me, my lady !" 
cried he : " on my soul this is no wilful 
intrusion/' 

" Count,** said Louisa mildly, " be 
not thus agitated ! — It is impossible the 
h6iart of Wilhelm's sister can repay with 
displeasure such true, such tender friend- 
ship! No; it blesses you^ Casimir.** 
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** Does it— (Joes it bless me, Louisa? 
Why may we not mingle our tears ? 
Both mourn the same object. Oh ! l6t 
us weep together." 

It was the first time the words Casimir, 
Louisa, had been thus exchanged be- 
tween them. 

The Baroness paused for a moment,— 

** No, Count Vallenstein," she said, 
** not now ; my mind is composed and 
elevated by the exercises of the day, 
and I would preserve my devotions in the 
same calm tenor they have hitherto held. 
Be not offended — I must remain alone." 

" And yet — yet, Louisa, could he, to 
whose spiritual bliss those precious hours 
of solitude will be dedicated— could he 
look down on earth, if any earthly desire 
still clings to him, what sight could he 
behold that would most gladden him ? — 
How may we best prove our affection 
for the memory of Wilhelm? Speak, 
Louisa, speak! — What was the fervent 
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wish that he breathed forth upon his last 
sigh ?'* 

** Oh, Casimir!" said Louisa } and the 
tears flowed fast from h^r eyes ; '' I un* 
derstand your appeal. I do not — cannot 
reject it. But this is no hour, no place, 
for a subject thus agitating ! — I pray you 
leave me." 

" Methinks," returned he solemnly, 
pointing to the tomb — " methinks it is the 
only place. Here, under the sanction 
of Wilhelm's spirit — Here it is, and this 
is the hour, when Louisa of Marchfeldt 
should pledge her pure vows with Casi- 
mir of Vallenstein !*' 

Louisa knew that her brother had in.- 
deed left the world with but one tem- 
poral wish upon his heart, — and that iij 
uniting her fate with that of Vallenstfein, 
this sole wish would be accomplished* 

*> It is enough, Casimir I'' she uttered. 
— '« Now leave me !" 

Casimir, who had thrown himself at 
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her feeU rose instantly, pressed her h^nd 
to his lips, and, without a word, quitted 
the chapel. The Baroness found it na 
easy task to recall that spirit of sober 
melancholy with which she had ap- 
proached her brother's tomb ; — her 
thoughts were unsettled, her bosom 
throbbed, and she looked back on the 
recent scene as on a bewildering vision^ 
Her heart, indeed, was Vallenstein's, ere 
she knew, or guessed, that he had ex- 
changed his for it ; but now, that he had 
impetuously demanded her love, and 
enforced the demand by the strongest, 
the most irresistible appeals : — now, 
that the word was uttered which decided 
her fate, such was the trouble and agi-* 
tation of her thoughts, that she was 
scarcely capable of distinguishing if hap» 
piness had any part in the confusion. 

The meeting of th$ following morning 
was not without embarrassment on th^ 
part of the Baroness ; but the only dif« 
ference perceptible in the conduct of 
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Count Vallenstein was, that now, the 
tenderness of his accent, and the fond 
admiration of his glance, mingled de* 
lightfully with the delicate, though hi- 
therto cold, respect, he had evinced for 
his hostess. Father Felix partook with 
them of their morning repast, and no 
allusion to the events of the chapel was 
made till it was ended ; then Casimir rose, 
took the hand of the Baroness, and 
kneeling before the holy man, said — 

** Father, the last wish of Wilhelm is 
fulfilled ! — His friend and his sister have 
mutually plighted their faith. Grant 
them your blessing, father." 

Surprised and overjoyed, the good old 
man laid his hand upon their heads, 
wept over them, and blessed them de- 
voutly. The Baroness, relieved from 
the trouble and agitation in which the 
suddenness of so important a decision 
had at first plunged her, now acknow- 
ledged to* herself that she was happy; 
nor did she forbid her countenance to 
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confess as much. To divest herself of 
the dignity of her character was impos* 
sible, since it was her leading feature; 
but from the moment that she became 
the affianced of Vallenstein, it was tem- 
pered with an indescribable sweetness, — 
a gentle observance of him who was to 
be the master of her fate, and whom it 
would soon become her sacred duty to 
obey and cherish. 

A few days after the events we have 
recorded, the Count said — 

** Your brother had a picture, Louisa. 
That picture taught my heart its earliest 
lesson of love. Now it has a triumphant 
rival ; yet I still feel some fond yearn- 
ings after my first flame.— Give it me, 
Louisa.** 

The Baroness unlocked a cabinet con- 
taining some papers of her brother's, 
and produced the miniature. 

*' You give it me, Louisa ! It is mine 
for ever, — is it not ?'* 

*• How can you question it ? I give 
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you myself for ever. What motive then 
could induce me to withhold this lifeless 
copy from your wish ?'* 

** This then," murmured he to himself 
" is accomplished at least." 

And as he grasped the picture, and 
lodged it in his bosom, he smiled, and 
the Baroness started and shuddered; 
it was a smile such as she had never seen 
before, although she had heard the de- 
scription of one which must have re- 
sembled it: that smile was momentary, 
but it was not the impression of a mo- 
ment it left behind it. The Baroness 
perceived that some internal movement 
of the mind had produced this appalling 
effect on the beautiful features of her 
affianced lord without his permission; 
be was aware at once that the meteor 
had not passed unobserved, for looking 
fixedly at her, he asked in a slow, cold 
tone, *• What is the matter ?" 

Nothing, that could be explained, was 
the matter. To divert his thoughb| and 
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her own, she turned to a little neglected 
box which stood in a corner of the room, 
and touching a spring, said, 

** Perhaps, Casimir, you flatter your- 
self you have never had a rival ! But 
look here!" 

And she put into his hand the minia- 
ture she had found upon the castle ram- 
parts. 

*' It is a cJief d'ceuvre^' said he ;. ** no 
common artist produced this painting ; 
but when ^t was taken, or how it reache.d 
you, is a mystery I cannot solve. JBut," 
added he in a tone of pique, *' I need 
not be jealous of my rival, so far as I 
can judge of his treatment j he has been 
forced to content himself with a cold 
lodging," glancing at the box from 
whence he had seen it taken. 

'* Casimir, said the Baroness, " this 
picture came to me, as I have told you, 
mysteriously. I could only guess who 
might be the original ; my brother's 
often expressed desire for our union 
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induced me to wish it might be your re- 
semblance; and the only probable way 
in which I could account for its being 
found in the castle, was derived from 
the notion that he had brought it hither ; 
in short, for why should I dissemble it ? 
while I believed myself contemplating 
your features, that bit of ivory was my 
inseparable companion/' 

** And by what accident was your 
'opinion changed? To whom did your 
second thoughts attribute these fea- 
tures ?*' 

Louisa had ever felt an indescribable 
reluctance to uttering the name of Wolf- 
stein in the presence of Vallenstein : it 
had never since their acquaintance been 
pronounced by either of them. Now, 
however, there was no alternative. 

" I had a vague suspicion," she 
replied, ** that it might represent the 
countenance of Sir Warbeck of Wolf- 
stein, a man towards whom my brother 
expressed an unconquerable aversion." 
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" Really, madam !*' exclaimed the 
Count, while a deadly hue overspread 
his cheek and whitened his lips, " I 
thank you, from my soul, for the com- 
pliment you have paid my features. Did 
not your brother tell you Wolfstein was 
a fiend ? That the fiend looked throusrh 
his eyes and smiled upon his lips? I 
know he did !** 

And, with a look of unutterable rage, 
he dashed the picture to the floor and 
broke it with his foot. 

" Count Vallenstein," said the Baroness, 
** I never have contended with aught like 
this ! I did not even know that it might 
happen; but you shall have leisure to 
recollect yourself.** 

And she quitted the apartment 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

*< Now go with me, and with this holy man. 
Into the chantry by: there, before him, 
And underneath that consecrated roof. 
Plight me the full assurance of your faith. 
That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live in peace." 



cc 



Fool !*' exclaimed the Count, gnash- 
ing his teeth and smiting his forehead as 
the door closed between them : " Yet, no 
matter ! This will blow over ! If 1 were 
a lover now — only a lover, I should seek 
such conflicts as these; I should court 
and cultivate them for the zest they give 
to the languid monotony of mutual love- 
But time presses — there is no leisure for 
the luxurious vicissitudes of mutual tor- 
ment, mutual forgiveness ; I must patch 
up a hurried peace, even though I crouch 
for it." 
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He wrote as follows : 

" I have recollected myself, and the 
result is repentance. Come, Louisa, and 
by your gentle forbearance render my 
self-upbraidings doubly bitter/* 

The Baroness, as she retired to her 
^ipartment, found herself like one who 
has received a stunning blow; all her 
ideas were involved in confusion, and 
all she perceived distinctly was by what 
hand the outrage had been inflicted. 

" Oh Vallenstein ! I believed you per- 
fect,'* cried she, as on entering her apart- 
ment she sate down and endeavoured to 
reflect coolly: she knew nothing either 
practically or theoretically of lovers* 
quarrels, her feelings were therefore un- 
mixedly painful. 

" Casimir ! Wilhelm's Casirair ! My 
Casimir! He is degraded! He is no 
longer the manly, noble, rational being 
I beHeveS him yesterday. Alas ! what a 
humiliating change has one half hour 
produced !" 
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The Baroness shed no tears, but the 
pain of her heart was intense ; and the 
more deeply she mused, the more calmly 
she reviewed the recent scene, the 
stronger was her conviction that she had 
cause to grieve. Meanwhile Barbara en- 
tered with the billet. " Lay it down, 
Barbara, and leave me.** 

When left alone, she pursued her 
thoughts for some time ere she opened 
it ; on opening it, her first emotion was 
pleasure, her next, surprise, that so 
violent a storm could be so suddenly 
allayed. 

** Yet," said she, " the storm always 
passes long before the devastation it 
causes can be repaired. I will see 
Vallenste'in, and explain my feelings to 
him." 

He, meanwhile, well versed in such 
matters, expected a long warfare of 
billets, and was much astonished when 
the Baroness entered. 

" Count," said she, approaching^ him, 
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** I will not tell you I can immediately 
forget what has happened, — for I will 
never deceive you; but I forgive you, 
Casimir, from my soul. To-day you 
will not desire my society. To-morrow, 
every visible trace of what we cannot re- 
call shall be, done away, and we will re- 
turn, so far as is possible^ to what we 
have been/* 

These words operated like wormwood 
on the cold and haughty nature to which 
they were addressed. The Count felt 
awed beneath the calm dignified candour 
of the Baroness ; his soul was stung to the 
quick ; he was offended, wounded, mad- 
dened ; he lifted his eyes to her face, to 
seek some trace of that weakness which ; 
her words refused to betray, but not a 
tear had fallen : he perceived at once 
that to trifle with such a woman would 
be ruin, nor dared he give vent to the 
mildest of those passions which warred 
within .him; he covered his face with 
his mantle. 
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«• Oh Louisa ! Louisa T he cried, " you 
do not, you cannot love me, or for a 
momentary fault, a fault repented on the 
instant, you could not treat me thus in- 
flexibly ! Do not quit me to-day, Louisa, 
or I shall go mad/* 

•* Casimir, mistake me not ; I have no 
resentment, but I have sustained a 
sudden, a violent shock, and am not re- 
covered. If I remain with you, some 
trace of what I have felt, nay, of what I 
still feel, may involuntarily reproach you. 
Be content then, my friend. Let us part 
for the day." 

Now, for once in his life, he felt him- 
self the weakest, and the rage which ac- 
companied this conviction shook him to 
the centre : he remained* still in the at- 
titude of despair, motionless, his face 
covered in his mantle. The Baroness 
was softened and consoled by emotions 
which she believed were excited by re- 
morse and contrition j she took his hand 
and pressed it. 
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** Do not give way to grief, Casimir ! 
Commune with your own noble nature 
till we meet again, and we will meet 
happily. Till to-morrow, adieu, dear 
Casimir !" 

** Well, madam,** said he, as she dis- 
appeared, *' this is your hour, and to ac- 
celerate mine, you must enjoy your short- 
lived sovereignty. Oh, how exquisite to 
trample on the pride of such a woman ! 
What a superb creature it is! I have 
wrung her heart, yet not a tear has fallen 
from her eyes ! But it shall be my pas- 
time to break this stubbornness! Ay, 
and we will have tears too, if she knows 
how to weep/* 

In fact he loved to distraction, if any 
feeling in such a nature as his could pro- 
perly be called love. It was only a cha- 
racter so natively majestic as Louisa's 
that could have awakened in his bosom a 
sentiment so restless and predominant as 
that with which his pride now combated, 

TOL. I. . N 
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yet was thert something' 116% ttrid delight- 
ful in the conflict; 'the citlm' cbiitiiming 
happiness of recipro<^al cohs^ht \i^^s ftot 
made for him, land feven with LoHisa/he 
would have wearied of it ; yet to'be pro- 
hibited the sight of her for a whole day — 
that she, too, should have^ resolution to 
forbid him her pt6seAce; for^ ho^wever 
mildly the sentence was'Jiroiiouiiced, still 
in efibct it was in^pe^tive, it was* 'incre- 
dible, unparalleled in !^s eis^p^ience^'ihd 
required revenge. 

•* lam glad, however," «aid he, **'"that 
I hav« met with this Sfjecinfien. I^iviSed 
the sex into two tliaiSides j sirfeet cri*itrfi«s, 
and viragoes — ^this is neitUeiS^tfiis ''lifts 
what we call af sloul in it.'' 

The following morrringf the teVfeWtthet ^ 
as iisual ; Vdlensteto SWaft^ itf the'cor* 
ridor the moment when the ^Batfbmiss 
quitted her apartment rhe^flewtahef:^-- 
" Louisa! are you^yet-a^peiftfeaf^^Hasa 
day's banishment froiii ymiir'^sadiSty Ex- 
piated my crime ?'* ^ 
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.^^Casimir! let it never again be named 
between us ; it is all over/' 

The day passed apparently as many 
others had done, in harmonious calm: 
another and another followed, and as 
Louisa did not cherish the remembrance 
of the unfortunate disagreement, it gra- 
dually faded upon her mind to the dim- 
ness of a half-remembered dream. One 
day, as they were pursuing their mutual 
studies, a courier arrived from Yienoa, 
with a letter from Baron ErdenheSm : its 
purport was chiefly to remind the Lady 
of Marchfeldt, that the time she had 
fixed for her arrival at Vienna had 
been suffered to ^pse, ' that her hotel 
was completedfiand that that of Erden- 
beimi was, at all events, ready to receive 
her ; and, moreover, that the Emperor 
had inquired repeatedly when the Ba- 
roness of Marchfeldt would be pre- 
sented, having even added, ^ It is time 
she should show herself > at court. Tell 
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her so. Baron." — ^^ An intimation which," 
said Baron Erdenheim, " I need not re- 
mind my dear niece, amounts to a com- 
mand/* 

" Officious !" muttered Vallenstein : 
*' but what do you intend^ my sweet 
Louisa ?" 

** In the present instance it seems my 
intentions would be superfluous : I must 
obey the Emperor. But/* said she, re- 
marking the cloud which instantly over- 
cast thie face of her betrothed lord, " why 
should you be uneasy, Casimir ? True, 
the calm, unbroken intercourse we have 
enjoyed must cease for a while ; but you 
will follow to Vienna, and the Emperor 
will grant a willing, sanction to my union 
with the son of his firmest friend. Come, 
Vallenstein, be cheerful. We were for- 
getting that the world contained augbt 
but ourselves — trust me, it was time we 
should awake. It is necessary I should 
repair, to Vienna J and, therefore, I will 
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banish my reluctance to the step with 
all my power. Be advised, my Casimir^ 
and do likewise." 

** I would, madam, I was gifted with 
your philosophy. But perhiaps you have 
a taste for exhibition — ^perhaps yoii are 
weary of the monotony of Marchfejdt. 
Nay, I cannot blame you, Louisa ; it is 
indeed most meet that such a flower 
should be transplanted from the solitary 
banks of the Raab, to bloom in the im^ 
perial gardens.'* 

** Is it possible, Vallenstein-? But yoii 
do not mean it — ^you are ruffled by this 
interruption to a life of happiness ; but 
let us at least enjoy the present hour; 
much preparation must be made for the 
journey, and several days will yet elapse 
ere I must needs depart." 

Vallenstein endeavoured to rally his 
spirits; but it was an obvious effort to 
throw off* the gloom which from that 
moment possessed him. The Baroness^ 
hy a thousand nameless and delicate 
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proofs of affection, exerted herself to 
sooth and enliven him — something 
brooded heavily on his mind — he was 
restless and petulant, and scarcely seemed 
conscious of the increased tenderness of 
Louisa's manner. 

The Baroness resolved, before she 
quitted Marchfeldt, again to attend mass 
in the little chapel on the island, and the 
monks of St Guthred engaged to meet 
her there: Vallenstein, of course, at- 
tended her. 

That evening, besides the monks^ there 
was a stranger in the chapel, clad, Hke 
the rest, in mourning. Louisa barely 
perceived the circumstance; but when 
the requiem commenced, the tones, some- 
what tremulous, yet sweet and powerful, 
of the stranger, mingling with the feeble 
ones of the ancient brothers, caught her 
attention, and she looked on him a se- 
cond time ; she beheld an elegant, manly 
youth, whose figure was tall and martial, 
and his aspect noble; its natural expres- 
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siot]^ could hardly be guessed at, asat 
that moment it seemed to have giveu 
place, to sona^. powerful impulse of grief 
and indignation, and his eyes appeared 
bent on conveying to thoise of .the Ba- 
roness, some message of bitter rebuke. 
Oppressed and confounded, she turned 
her glance on Vallenstein, hoping that 
the stranger had escaped his observation ; 
but to hqr surprise^she saw that her miniar 
ture was, with, the case opep, in his hand, 
ai]i4that.he was casting alternate look^ of 
exultation on it and on the, arranger, til]!^ 
pejrceiving her eye directed towards him, 
he smiled fondly on her, and replaced, it 
in , his bospm^ The ceremony over, he 
left her somewhat hastily to, her barge, 
and sunk again into the gloomy meditar 
tion^ which had for some days involved 
him. At length, 

** Did you perceive the stranger who 
assisted in this evening's service?" asked 
the Baroness. 

** Oh, yes ! I did observe him !" 
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*' Who was he, I wonder I and why 
came he ?*' 

** I can answer both questions — ^who 
he was, I know ; and why he came, I 
know: his name is Wolfstein, and he 
came to insult your brother's memory/' 

" And that," exclaimed Louisa, " was 
Wolfstein!" 

*' Yes ! And do you not shudder to 
reflect that you have breathed the same 
air, and trod the same ground with Wolf- 
stein ? Have you already forgotten your 
brother's forebodings respecting that 
manT What think you brought him 
there?". 

** However ominous his presence may 
be, with you by my side, Casimir, why 
should I fear ? My heart is yours ; he 
cannot endanger that, and it was to the 
fascinations of Wolfstein my brother's 
fears were chiefly directed." 

" He does not consider himself so 
harmless, or he would not be lurking 
here. If he fails in creating us some 
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trouble, if we find that no disaster fot 
lows the sinister presage of this evening, 
why then, stars may shoot, and owls may 
scream at noon-day for me ; I will leave 
the prophetical mantle for who will catch 
it." 

*^ You alarm me, dear Vallenstein ! 
What can we have to apprehend ?" 

*^ To-morrow may tell us farther on 
that subject : as yet I know not." 

The Count had taught Louisa to think 
well before she spoke ; dissimulation no* 
thing could have led her to practise, and 
she had found the reserve and silence she 
was obliged occasionally to assume a new 
and painful lesson. Had it not been for 
her now repeated experience of Vallen- 
stein's irritable habit, she would have can- 
didly expressed her surprise at the small 
resemblance she could trace between the 
stranger in the chapel and the Wolfstein 
her brother had so frequently described 
to her. It is true, she had seen him by 
torchlight ; but either she wds^ marvel- 

N 5 
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ously deceived) or the hair which wnved 
over his forehead was not black, but a 
rich chesnut ; his eyes, too, resentfully 
and accusingly as they were bent upon 
her, betrayed not, to her thinking, any 
mixture of malice. 

" Still,'* thought she, ^ the man must 
be in his nature diabolical, to have ex- 
cited such aversion in the gentle heart of 
Wilhelm, and such deadly mistrust in the 
bosom of Vallenstein. It might well be 
construed perverseness, were I to con- 
fess myself less unfavourably impressed 
by his appearance than I ought to be. 
Besides, the impious insult he has com- 
mitted marks his malignity. Justly, in- 
deed, might Vallenstein chide me, could 
I harbour the slightest indulgence for 
such a monster !'' 

Nevertheless she could not bring her- 
self to believe that any important dan- 
ger threatened her from the form she had 
beheld in the chapel ; but, seeing Vallen- 
stein was resolved to predict evil, she 
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forbore to press the argument. The fol- 
lowing morning his brow was unusually 
clear and cloudless :• in answer to a pro- 
posal of the Baroness^ that they should 
ride together, he readily acquiesced ; but 
suddenly recollecting a difficult passage 
in Dante, whose obscurity they had 
agreed to endeavour jointly to con- 
quer — ■ 

" Or," said he, " shall we content our- 
sqlves with the fine air and noble view 
from the ramparts this morning? Me- 
thinks I am in the mood to attack and 
conquer the old Florentine." 

" With all my heart, Casimir/* 

This arrangement was scarcely settled, 
whega old Mark, who was in attendance, 
and who, like most of the superior do- 
mestics of the castle, had held his post 
from the time of Baron Ulric, said, 

" My lady, what do you think Fre- 
deric saw this morning ? I dare say your 
ladyship will never guess. Why, he saw 
my late young lord's fine Persian charger. 
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poor Mirza, with a gallant-looking gen- 
tleman on his back/' 

" It's a lie, old man !" cried Vallen- 
ste'in, his eyes flashing fire. 

" Not so. Count," said the Baroness 
gravely; " you mean, I imagine, to say 
that Frederic was mistaken. Retire, my 
honest Mark/* 

** I own," said the Count, answering 
the look of grieved inquiry with which 
Louisa beheld him, " I own it does chafe 
me to listen to the stupid fabrications of 
folly. I know that Mirza is, as I have 
told you, in my father's stables at Prague, 
for the cure of a musquet wound he re- 
ceived in his shoulder." 

*M wonder," replied the Baroness, 
" how Frederic could fall into such an 
error; he assisted in the training of 
Mirza/* 

" However that may be, madam, I 
tell you, Mirza is at Prague, if I am 
worthy of belief. Frederic, nevertheless, 
may be a more credible voucher; in 
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which case I beg that my assertion may 
no way prejudice the testimony of your 
groom." 

" Casimir, Casimir ! how often shall 
such scenes as these recur ? am I to look 
on them as precursors of future happi- 
ness ? I fear not. You know not, since 
the day on which I yielded my consent 
to our union, how often you have com- 
pelled me to ask myself, Is this the same 
Casimir to whom I so fearlessly com- 
mitted the peace of my life ?" 

" My angel ! you are unversed in the 
rough and moody nature of man ; and, 
therefore, you judge your Casimir too 
severely. Your brothers temper was 
even softer than your own, and Father 
Feh'x has the ductile and infantine sim- 
plicity of babyhood. You compare me 
with these, and well may the little sallies 
of a disposition somewhat impetuous ap. 
pear atrocious." 

** No— I compare you with yourself — 
with what you were ere I promised to be 
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yours. Can yoa blame me, Casimir, if 
I am led to the question^ whether still 
greater security may not produce a still 
more grievous change ?'' 

" Powers of heaven ! what a harsh con- 
elusion ! And what must I think, Louisa, 
of your love — of your confidence ? By 
my soul, madam, you do not love me! 
you have scanned my dbaracter with the 
cold, keen, detecting eye of an analyst ! 
You have searched my bosom for its 
errors, and it has been your study, your 
business to magnify the common failures 
of humanity into crimes ! Ob, Louisa! 
did you truly love me, instead of a^rar 
vating the errors of your Casimir, you 
would have gently traced them to their 
source ; you would have found that he is 
anxious, that he is unhappy, and, there- 
fore, he is irritable." 

** Unhappy, Casimir 1" 

** Yes, Louisa. I would have waited 
till suspense was past — I would have 
spared you the knowledge, till of neces- 
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sity it must reach you; but, a$ I may 
not rdy on your indulgence, I will ex- 
plain what may palliate, at least, the 
crimes of Casimir. Till the night (Oh 
hour of happy presage !) when you ut- 
tered the words, ^ It is enough,. Casimir!' 
you saw me as I am : the very day after 
brought me a packet from my noble, my 
magnanimous father, to tell me, that 
through the circumvention of some 
cowardly, envious foes, his credit with 
the Emperor is shaken. Vallenstein is 
lord of himself. The private Bohemian 
Baron, who could by a wave of his hand, 
a sinaple effort of his will, bring fifty 
thousand armed men into the field, may 
laugh at man's changing aspect — and he 
does laugh. But his son may have cause 
to groan. I am not, like my father, suf- 
ficient to myself — mi/ souFs peace is sur- 
rendered into the hands of another.** 

" And, on that point, my Vallenstein, 
what can you have to dread from any of 
these political vicissitudes ?" 
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" Every thing, Louisa ! Will the Em- 
peror, think you, bestow the Baroness of 
Marchfeldt on the son of a disgraced 
man ? Believe it not. Now, madam, bear 
all my exculpations, and then pronounce 
my doom, for we approach the crisis, 
and decision will soon become necessity. 
Wolfstein, the crafty, insidious, intriguing 
Wolfstein, he it is, who, snake-like, has 
wound himself into the counsels of Fer- 
dinand, and shed his venom into the Im- 
perial breast. My proof of this arrived 
an hour before my feelings so unpardon- 
ably exploded in your presence ; and it 
was on that day, when my heart was 
stung and wounded by the injuries o£ my 
noble father, that Louisa, with cool, in- 
flexible barbarity, debarred me from the 
consolation of her presence, and aban- 
doned me to the writhing misery of my 
own thoughts. Now, Louisa, pronounce 
judgment between thee and me.'' 

'' I should have been less stern, indeed, 
my Casimir, had I known what you now 
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tell me : but leave these concealments— 
for in them at last lies the fault/' 

" Wolfstein intruded himself last night 
into the chapel on the Island, to profane 
the solemn rite, to mock your brother's 
memory, to insult you, and, above all, to 
insult me. The temper of a saint would 
hardly stand firm against so detestable an 
outrage : but it rests not there— he comes 
ifoF mischief. My mind is racked and 
lacerated by evil presages* 

" How could you carry this load upon 
your heart ? Know you* not the dearest 
privilege affection owns, is that of sharing 
and lessening the pains and sorrows of 
its object ?'* 

" True, Louisa, but your power extends 
still farther : by the utterance of a very 
few words, you can at once annihilate my 
sorrows. Louisa," said he, in a voice 
softened almost to a whisper, and pressing 
her hand to his heart, " they will snatch 
this little hand from Casimir, and give it 
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to another. — Shall they, Louisa >— Tell 
me — shall they ?*' 

<« Never, Casimir !*' 

" Then, Louisa, I will tell thee a secret, 
my Ipve.— Thou must give it me now! 
Ay," said he, replying to her look of 
startled inquiry, " now — or never 1" 

"I do but await the Emperor's con- 
sent, and I am yours ; but urge not, I 
pray, Casimir, a precipitation which would 
be, unsuitable and indelicate." 

" Well, Louisa, bq it as you wiU.: But 
remi^mbery if I am indeed master of your 
heartf you will repei^t this punctilio." 

^^ There 19 so much of justipe an4 
goodness in Ferdinand, and he is so bound 
to your father, by every tie of gratitude, 
that I cannot think his princely nature 
will allow itself to be duped to the preju- 
dice of so proved a friend, so faithful a 
servant, as your illustrious father." 

*^ Gratitude, Louisa !— When you are 
entrusted with a peep into the vocabulary 
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of a statesman, show me the word, if you 
can find it there !" 

** Well, Vallenstei'n, we will, at least, 
prepare for the worst : a day or two must 
decide this matter. Should your father's 
enemies prevail, and his retirement from 
command be the result, my hesitation is 
over, and Father Felix shall pronounce 
for us the nuptial benediction/' 

She had scarcely uttered this promise, 
when Rupert, with a large packet of 
papers, hastily entered the room. 

" My lord," said he, " a courier is now 
at the gate, despatched by your noble fa- 
ther: he has rode day and night from 
Prague.'* 

" From Prague, Rupert ! Now then, 
Louisa, condemn my precipitation. The 
plot has reached its catastrophe.*' 

He seized the first paper which pre- 
sented itself, on which were inscribed 
these words, " The Emperor's star de- 
clines ! Treachery triumphs ! My troops 
are disbanded, and I am a private man !— 
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Albert Wenceslaus Eusebius Vallen- 
stein." 

" Here is the test, Louisa. What say 
you now ?" 

" I say, Casimir, that in three days, 
Father Felix shall ratify my promise, in 
the same spot where it was made ! — In 
three days, Casimir, we will defy the 
malice of man to separate u^!'' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

^" But, oh ! how vile an idol proves this god !** 

Shahespeare. 

It is not to be believed that the heart 
of the Baroness was not troubled and agi* 
tated on thus finding herself hurried into 
the adoption of a measure, on which the 
whole fiiture of her earthly existence 
must depend : the morning's explanation, 
nevertheless, diminished her solicitude 
respecting the temper of Vallenstein, and 
even inclined her to condemn herself for 
the rigour and austerity with which she 
had marked her sense of his conduct. 
She looked back to the time when her 
temper, calm and lofty as it was, yielded 
to the suspense and uneasiness caused by 
the finding of Casimir's picture, and she 
convicted herself of injustice and cruelty 
to the being she. best loved; but retro- 
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spection was idle and fruitless, since Val- 
lenstei'n seemed to remember only, t\iat 
in three days Louisa would be his for 
ever! — His father's wrongs, his own re- 
sentments and anxieties, all the disap- 
pointments of ambition, vanished before 
this bright anticipation: every word, 
every look, every action, betrayed his 
triumphant happiness, and twenty times 
a day he would ask his betrothed bride> 
with half playful reproach, if she too was 
not happy, as he remarked the mild and 
pensive expression which dwelt upon her 
brow, contrasting the tumultuous de- 
light which his own impetuous nature 
exhibited. 

<< Casimir, ask my actions ! If I loved 
you not, even the injunctions of my 
sainted Wilhelm would never have united 
my fate with yours. — You are my choice/' 

Well he knew that thus it was, yet he 
was never weary of winning from her such 
confessions ; they were the music in which 
his heart delighted^ and sometuae^t with 
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th^'&nd folly of love, he would procufe 
It t^etition of them by crying, •* I heard 
you not — speak it again, Louisa/' 

Louisa's was not in truth, by many, 
the first female heart which had acknow- 
ledged his power, but his victories were 
tjtoally despised as soon^ as gained^ either 
from the ease with which they were 
achieved, or the small value attac^ied to 
the object acquired ; it was now that he 
felt himself ft conqueror in the proudest 
Sense of the word. Still Vallefiiirtein^ ap- 
peared to be pdssessed by th* dtcad/ Ihat 
'ikmiefatality might yet snatch his treasure 
from his grasp, ere it was finally secured 
to him- Every horn that iiKHlittded «ear 
the '^a#-bridge to announce the * 4p* 
])foach 6f 'sofne • st^stnger,' *^very p6al of 
the castle bell, nay each time the iSdoi^df 
ihe apartment opened, his ^ecl^ass^ihed 
* Wild inqdii^i^g expression/ ftBd the • feo- 
lour of his cheek • would ^ vciipy r^^^f ^he 
^^pdii^ ridifig, w&lkitig^ ^tiling, 

^•^AfterTTWi^dayi^' *«Sfetei«tfeefi«^^ 
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" then we shall be beyond the power of 
Fate, — then we may laugh at all con- 
tingencies." 

The Baroness beheld only in this fear- 
ful solicitude the excess of his affection^ 
and made little attempt to oppose, or 
conquer whims which were born of such 
a parent. 

** It is this affection/' thought she, 
" that makes, that must make my happi- 
ness ! Why then should I thwart it ?" 

The eve of that day which was to ter- 
minate these anxieties, and seal for ever 
the fate of the Lady of MarcbJFeldt, was 
now arrived : — they were engaged in a 
game at chess, in which both were adepts, 
and the Baroness was on the point of 
giving her future lord check-mate, when 
Father Felix entered, saying, 

" I am glad, my children, that your 
nuptials are to take place to-morrow, since 
it seems that the Emperor has expressed 
some displeasure at your delay, my 
daughter; wherefore, your uncle of Er- 
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deiiheim has despatched your faithful 
Conrade to urge your immediate presence 
at Vienna. — Here he is/' , 

As Felix uttered these words, the 
Count started from his seat, and turned 
to the croisie. — Conrade entered, and 
bending his knee before his mistress, pre- 
sented iier the letter of which he was the 
bearer, offering at the same time, with 
tears in his eyes, his humble congratula- 
tions on the auspicious event which had 
been announced to him by Father Felix. 

" There, my good Conrade,'' said the 
Baroness, ** pay your duty to your new 
master, whom you will love for the sake 
of your old one. — Casimir, I need not 
recommend the faithful domestic of our 
Wilhelm to your kindness :— you know 
and value him already/' 

Conrade meanwhile looked wildly 
around, as one who sought for that which 
was not visible. The Baroness attributed 
the behaviour of Vallenstein, who still 
remained fixedly at the window, to the 
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emotion produced by the presence of one 
who had so often assisted in his acts of 
kindness and affection for his lamented 
friend. Impressed by this idea, she ap- 
proached, and tenderly taking his hand, 

" My Casimir," said she, *^ bid Con- 
rade welcome. I rejoice that he is come 
to assist in the festival of our union.''.. . 

'* And I," replied the Count, roughly 
shaking off* her hand, " I curse, bitterly 
curse the hour of his return to March- 
feldt ! He has ruined me !*' 

And thus saying, with his arms folded, 
he turned full round, and leaning his back 
against the side of the recess where he 
stood, gazed in deadly defiance on the 
astonished countenance of Conrade, who 
exclaimed, 

'* Saints and angels! What is this? Sir 
Warbeck of Wolfstein !" 

The Baroness, already agitated and 
dismayed by the strange rudeness with 
which Casimir had flung her hand froai 
him, had sunk into a seat ; but now she 
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started up, and stood pale ^nd motionless 
as monumental marble : — ^she struggled 
an instant with the shock, and then, with 
the cold composure of a stunned mind, 
she pointed towards him, and said, 

" Conrade ! Who is that ?" 

'* I need no sponsor, madam : — I am 
VVarbeck of Wolfs tein/' 

She passed her hand across her brow : 
" I understand !*' said she. — " Then be- 
gone, thou base and impious hypo- 
crite !** 

" Louisa,'' said he, with a look of in- 
eSable insolence, " the entrance of that 
feUow confused me for a moment — and 
you too :— you are bewildered ! Take 
time, and recollect yourself! Recollect 
that you are fmne! Your whole soul is 
mine ! You are j\pt weak enough to be* 
lieve that the shallow ceremony, the idle 
words, that old man was to mutter over 
us to-morrow, had a charm in them ! 
No ! The mysteriaus imion of heart with 
heart has already taken place between 

o 2 
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US. They may not be torri asunder :— you 
are irrevocabli/ mine ! I command you, 
lady^ to suffer that rite to take place on 
the instant ! I will not wait for the mor- 
row ! — Father ! the chapel is already pre- 
pared : — attend us thither.*' 

And he attempted to seize the hand of 
the Baroness. The good Friar, who until 
then had stood as it were dreaming and 
entranced, now exclaimed, 

" Desist, thou wicked man ! Thou hast 
already sufficiently polluted that sacred 
place with thy mockeries ! Never shalt 
thou enter it more !'* 

" Hear me !" said Louisa, " and it is 
the last word I will ever address to thee ! 
Quit my presence on the instant, — and 
^et the next deliver this castle from thy 
abhorred footsteps ; or, by the duty and 
love I owe my brother's outraged me- 
mory, I will not forbear a single moment 
longer ! Thou shalt be forced hence !" 

** I will not so far urge your gentle 
nature. Baroness ; I will retire unforced, 
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and leave you to the solace of your own 
reflections. — Extract the arrow as you 
may. By ray soul, it grieves me to dis- 
cover that you too are a mere woman, 
governed by a name— a sound. You love 
me, Louisa ! Your whole heart is mine ! — 
A few hours, and by your own voluntary 
dedication your person would have been 
mine also ! But my name, forsooth, is 
Wolfstein ! Weak, shallow woman !, But 
mark me, madam ; my triumph is only 
delayed that it may be more brilliant: 
half its lustre, but for this accident, would 
have reflected on the iexecrated name of 
Vallenstein. — Now, madam, look to your- 
self! We shall meet again !*' 
. The door closed after him ; he crossed 
the drawbridge on foot, ordering Rupert 
to follow with the horses, and in a very 
short time this dissembler was far from 
the precincts of Marchfeldt. Nothing 
could exceed the confusion of mind in 
which the Baroness was involved : breath- 
less and niotionless, she continued gazing 
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OH the door tlirough which Wolfstein 
disappeared ^ when she heard the dasg 
which accompanied the letting down the 
bridge, she breathed. 

" Praised be the Virgin V* murtfiured 
she, " he is gone then !'* 

The Friar approached, and would have 
offered some consolation {; but, seating 
herself, she waved him off with it ghastly 
smile, and remained immersed in a trou- 
bled ocean of thought, awaiting the sub- 
siding of the internal tumult, since to 
reflect or act to the purpose was at that 
moment equally impossible* Conrade 
believed it his duty to ascertain, and, if 
necessary, to enforce the retreat of his 
master's foe from the castle, and had 
therefore, when he quitted the apartment, 
followed close on his footstcps,^ Wolf- 
stein, having passed the bridge turned, 
and perceiving the vigilance of this faith- 
ful domestic, 

^' Ah ! art thou there, honest Con- 
rade ?" he cried : ** thou hast been a bird 
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of ill omen to me ; when next we meet 
we will settle our mutual account.— Till 
then fare thee well." 

" My father,** said the Baroness^ break- 
ing the silence which for nearly two hours 
she had maintained, ^' Did not that man 
threaten me as he departed? Methinks 
he did} but no matter. Will you not 
sprinkle and purify the chapel and the 
tomb, deal* father ? You cannot perform 
the sacred service there again till it is 
cleared from the pbUution that man's pre- 
sence has left/' 

" Well thought on, my daughter : I will 
about it immediately, for this night shall 
be by me devoted to thanksgivings for 
thy miraculous escape.'* 

" Ay, father, the incense and tlie holy 
water are ready for the lustration. — What 
a deed of horror were they prepared to 
hallow I — I will share your devotions to- 
night } and, father, let the hangings, and 
garlands, and vases be removed." 

^^ They shall, my daughter.'* 
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Conrade now tapped at the door, and 
was admitted: he came to remind the 
Baroness that Baron Erdenheim's de- 
spatches were important, and he feared, 
lest in the confusion which had followed 
his arrival, they might be forgotten. 
Father Felix opened the letter, which 
contained a brief but very urgent ex- 
postulation with the Lady of Marcbfeldt, 
on the little respect her delayed journey 
implied for the commands of the Em- 
peror. 

'* It is true," observed the Baron, " that 
your late brother, in his doubtless well- 
grounded confidence, thought proper to 
leave your will unfettered ; yet I will 
presume to remind you, that you are 
young, and that some deference for the 
advice of an old man, your near relation, 
who has long been intimately versed in 
the world's usages, to which you must be 
nearly a stranger, and who can have no 
object in view but your honour and ad- 
vantage, might become you. — Albeit, I 
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say not this to the prejudice of your 
liberty ; but his Imperial Majesty is dis- 
pleased, and it is unseemly in so young a 
maiden to brave the displeasure of her 
sovereign/' 

: '* It is indeed most unseemly," said the 
Baroness, as Felix pronounced the words, 
*' but my whole conduct has been an 
error: I have been dreaming, — it is high 
time I should be awake, and act as if I 
were so.— Father, purify the chapel, I 
beseech you, for this nigjit's devotions. 
Spirit of my Wilhelm ! How hast thou 
been outraged! — To-morrow my journey 
shall commence : it is but a day's anticipa- 
tion, and we have nothing to prepared' 

" Nay, my child,*' said the Friar gently, 
** you have yourself to prepare ; you have 
been greatly shocked! Rest but for a 
short season. — Conrade shall again to Vi- 
enna to announce your submission and 
speedy approach^ but not topmorrow, dear 
daughter." 

" Ay, to-morrow,; father; and I will 
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not lose sight of Conrade. He has 
snatched me," and she shuddered, " from 
the very grasp of perdition 1 — I feel safer 
while he is near — ^but go I most from 
hence, where every thing is hateful. All 
around rebukes my wretched weakness : 
condemnation glares on me from every 
object. — Yes, yes, we will away to- 
morrow !*' 

Father Felix beheld the Baroness with 

grievous misgivings j the lifeless hue of 

her cheek, the unnatural stillness of her 

eyes, and the icy coldness of her hand, 

appalled him. 

'* What ails you, father ? Is not all 
well ? We are delivered from the snares 
of a villain ! Are you not thankful ?" 

" Ay, dear daughter, I bless Heaven 
for it ! But you are so pale, so cold, and 
calm. — Methinks I would fain see you 
weep, my child.'* 

" No, no, father : I am weak, but not 
so weak as to permit that man*s defeated 
villany to draw a tear from me ; besides 
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you know/' added she rapidly, " we have 
no time. — Where is Barbara ? We inu$t 
be busy'-^aud linger not, my father. To 
the chapel ! To the chapel !" 

To the chapel he went, inexpressibly 
alarmed by the singularity of Louisa's 
manner. Assisted by the Sacristain, he 
betook himself to depriving this holy spot 
of such of its decorations as had been 
added in honour of the ceremony which 
would have been therein celebrated the 
following day but for the providential 
arrival of Conrade : the paintings, the 
hangings, the garlands, the massive gold 
plate, which loaded the altar, all were 
removed, and the lustration of every part 
of the chapel, especially of that stately 
marble structure which rose over the re- 
mains of Wilhelm and Blanche, was so- 
lemnly and very completely performed : 
for the good Felix, although he relied 
more on the spirit than the forms enjoined 
by his religion, did verily believe, that 
the presence of an evil hearted being 
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might have so far polluted the sanctity of 
that place, as to render such purification 
indispensable previous to the perform- 
ance therein of any holy office. When 
all this was fulfilled, he returned to seek 
the Baroness : she was gone to her cham- 
ber, whither she had summoned her wo- 
men, in order to apprize them of the fol- 
lowing day's intended journey, and to 
hasten their preparations. When he 
tapped at the door, Barbara opened it, 
saying, with a face of consternation, 
" Oh ! you are come, father ! St. Ursula 
be praised for it ! Look at my lady ! — 
She is like a statue ! She neither hears 
nor speaks !*' 
Father Felix approached her : — 
** My daughter! my dear child! — speak 
to me !'* 

He had, but a few minutes before been 
contemplating the effigies of some of her 
ancestors ; — the form which now stood 
before his eyes was hardly less white, 
less cold, less unconscious. He called 
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on her again, but the pale lips unclosed 
not, the eye remained fixed and glassy, 
the same ghastly silence prevailed. Felix 
with no steady hand ventured to open a 
vein of the marble arm, and, after some 
time, the blood came lingering forth, and 
something like feeling and consciousness 
returned, though no recognition of those 
around her. Her women laid her in bed, 
and all preparations for the journey of 
the morrow were suspended. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile !" 

OtheUo, 

Casimir Vallenstein, amidst the tumul- 
tuous career of arms, had always leisure 
to think and feel. His was not that mere 
animal courage resulting from the ab- 
sence of fear combined with an active 
and vigorous physique. He was the 
only son of a man on whom the eyes of 
all Europe lasted, and he watched tlie 
steps of his father in his stately march of 
glory with profound admiration. If he 

had an idol on earth it was his father's 

• 

fame ; for himself, though ardent, brave, 
jealous of honour, he had no ambition, 
none at least of that ambition which de- 
sires to climb, nor did he cultivate any 
of the arts necessary to the success of a 
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climber : he was open as day, generous, 
manly, unsuspicious : — he held no distin- 
guished post in his father's army, setting 
an example of moderation and single- 
heartedness to his fellow soldiers. Yet, 
let it not be supposed that such a father 
was blind to the merit of such a son. 
The mind of man is always a paradox 
of more or less difficult solution. The 
strangest phenomenon in that of the. 
elder Vallenstein was, that while every 
softer and kinder feeling of his nature 
tended towards, and centred in, his 
son, his ambition was individual; he 
felt intent on building, by his own ener- 
gies, a name, such as not even his 
successor might aspire to emulate. 
Had Casimii', however, testified an am^ 
bition to rise, he would have been in^ 
dulged, and such posts and distinctions 
granted him as he demanded i but as the 
Duke knew, from experience, that the 
disposition of a man has a governing in- 
fluence on his destiny, and that, how- 
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ever such disposition may be warped or 
biassed, it will not essentially change, he 
was content to perceive bis son's indif- 
ference for the acquisition of that which 
was the end and motive of his own ex- 
istence, — a name which should echo 
through the world! Vallenstein was 
convinced of his power with his no- 
ble father, and he used it gloriously, 
in mitigating his severities, in averting 
disgrace and punishment, in softening 
the hard conditions imposed by the con- 
queror on the conquered, in saving towns 
from sack and pillage, and in rescuing 
the labours of the peasant from the ruth- 
less waste of the soldiery. This gentle 
soul dwelt in a fine, martial, manly 
frame ; and, " when the blast of war 
breathed in his ears,** a more ardent 
warrior than Casimir Vallenstein rode 
not forth to the battle. The friendship 
he conceived for the drooping, dejected 
Wilhelm was a type of his nature : the 
first impulse was to pity, the next to 
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strengthen and support, if possible, the 
fragile stem, which he perceived the first 
rough blast might snap: he fostered, 
watched, encouraged him, and quickly 
succeeded in obtaining for him his fa- 
ther's indulgence. Whoever has had 
the happiness to promote another's wel- 
fare will know, that the protector natu- 
rally loves the protected. Valienstein 
began his acquaintance with Baron 
Marchfeldt by deeds of kindness ; and 
the most tender affection rapidly sprung 
from such good seed. 

When the news of Wilhelm*s early fate 
came to Casimir, he was mountirtg Mirza, 
and about to proceed on a sortie which 
his father had committed to his discre- 
tion. He dashed the tear from his eye, 
and rode forward ; for, unused to sorrow, 
he was glad to confound, in the effort and 
clamour of the moment, the pang which 
crossed his bosom, as he said — 

" Art thou at rest then, my poor Wii« 
helm r' 
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He had seen many a gallant comrade 
fall by his side, yielded him the. brief 
sigh, and forgot him ; — ^but the memory 
of Wilhelm clung to his breast and pain- 
fully haunted himi^ till he felt almost 
indignant at the irksome perseverance of 
the pale intruder. It became the employ* 
ment of his few musing hours to consi- 
der and re-consider such conversations 
as had ever passed between him and this 
now silent friend, even to the most in- 
significant word} and especially he re- 
called, with strong emotion^ li¥ilhelm's 
desire for his union with the Lady of 
Marchfeldt. He dwelt on this subject 
till he satisfied himself that to espouse 
the sister of Wilhelm was his imperative 
duty; and that the silent homage of 
tender remembrance was mere mockery, 
if he shrank from the test prescribed. 

In consequence of this decision, he 
resolved to visit Marchfeldt the first mo- 
ment of relaxation from active service, 
and solicit the fair hand of its mistress. 
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'* Beautiful I cannot doubt her/' 
thought he, " if she resembles her mi- 
niature : it had all the pensive sweetness 
of her brother's countenance, mingled 
with an expression of majesty, which in 
him was wanting. — But, be she what she 
may, I am bent on perfonning the 
will of my friend, and not on pleasing 
myself." 

It will be seen that a little of the tem- 
per of Quixotism governed the notions 
of the young soldier; and, perhaps, he 
would almost have chosen that the wo- 
man he conceived himself pledged to 
marry should have been gifted with some 
repellant qualifications j at least, that she 
had had less wealth, less beauty, less 
merit, that the purity of his sacrifice to 
the manes of her brother might have been 
unquestionable. From the hour that his 
mind was made up to this conclusion, he 
was almost wholly engrossed by the sub- 
ject— his military duties were mecha- 
nically performed, and be became rest- 
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kssly weary of the length of the cam- 
paign : in short, his ideal mistress was the 
constant theme of his meditations ; and, 
having been accustomed to regard all 
difficulties as surmountable, the dread of 
ikilure never once assailed him. 

" Wilhelm has certainly mentioned his 
views fo his sister, and probably she is 
even now indignant at my tardiness in 
promoting their fulfilment/' said he, as he 
paced his apartment. — " When will this 
eternal campaign have an end ?** 

Wrapped in his own visionary projects, 
he never guessed that the mine was hol- 
lowing beneath the feet of his father, 
whose ruin was at that period the subject 
of many a secret conference in the cabi- 
net of Vienna. The elder Vallenstein 
coolly and steadily regarded the progress 
his foes were making. 

" The clouds and vapours,'* said he, 
** have been long and gradually congre- 
gating. Now they are all accumulated, 
and the storm must therefore burst ! Let 
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it burst! — I will wrap my cloak about 
me, and go home for awhile, only to 
come forth more gloriously." 

This great mart reposed implicit faith 
in omens and predictions ; and the astro- 
loger and rosicrucian were permitted to 
explore the weaknesses of a mind which 
was only entirely accessible to the pro- 
fessors of occult science : — they governed 
his calculations, and by their deductions 
he was now enabled to smile with ineffa- 
ble contempt on the machinations of his, 
foes — to look with cold patience on the 
ductility and ingratitude of Ferdinand — 
and to moralise, en philosopher on the 
mutations of human life. The explosion, 
however, waited ; the clouds hung sus- 
pended ; and, except the intriguers, who 
were actually employed in working this 
change of fortune, few anticipated the 
event; — the fall of Vallenstein was an 
idea too vaat and comprehensive for the 
scope of the common mind. Casimir 
was confident in his father*s destiny ; 
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and whatever rumours floated near him 
he despised as idle murmurings; such 
envious whisperings as he supposed every 
great maVs fortune must excite : — thus, 
totally unconscious of the point to which 
events were now fast tending, he seized 
with delight a moment for which he had 
been eagerly looking ; when, without the 
abandonment of any important duty, be 
might bring his own designs into effect. 
He flew to his father, and, with the un- 
restrained frankness which ever marked 
their intercourse, opened his heart. He 
had anticipated no impediment, nor did he 
encounter any, A short leave of absence 
was freely granted ; and young Vallen- 
stein, mounted on his favourite charger, 
pursued his way, attended only by a cou- 
ple of grooms, towards the banks of the 
Raab. In proportion as he approached 
the goal of his wishes, a slight damp fell 
upon his confidence ; he remembered 
well that there was something awful in the 
beauty of Louisa of Marchfeldt, and be- 
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gan asking himself a few uneasy and un- 
wonted questions: in fact, the courage 
which had never faltered in the presence of 
mortal man, seemed hardly competent to 
the enterprise on which he was now bent. 
He remembered, much to his satisfac- 
tion, the vicinity of the Abbey of St. 
Guthred to Marchfeldt castle. Its abbot 
was a distant relative of his father, by 
whose interest he had been elevated to 
that sacred function. At St. Guthred s, 
therefore, he determined to take up his 
quarters, and from thence order his ad- 
vances skilfully and discreetly. He did 
not deem it necessary to disclose to his 
venerable host the full pui'port of his 
visit in that neighbourhood ; but the first 
evening of his arrival he spoke of March- 
feldt — of the affection he cherished for 
the late Baron ; and contrived to collect 
from the Abbot many circumstances of 
a nature highly interesting to bis feel- 
ings, as they respected the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future. Amongst the in- 
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stances which tended to prove the pious 
respect in which the Lidy of Marchfcldt 
held her brother's memory, the dedi- 
cation of the hermitage and chapel on 
the Isle of Willows was not forgotten, 
and every sentiment of Casimir's heart 
was gratified . by learning, that, on the 
following evening, the chapel would be 
opened for the first time, for the cele- 
bration of mass, for the repose of the 
souls of Wilhelm and Blancher— a cere- 
mony in which he might assist. The 
following morning he employed himself 
in reconnoitring the castle, which con- 
tained the arbi tress of his . fate. De- 
lighted with interests and occupations so 
new to him, he was unwearied by this 
survey, and examined the fortress as 
carefully as though he had meant to take 
it by surprise. He wished, in fact, to 
catch a stolen view of its mistress, and 
did not watch in vain. As he stood at 
the end of an avenue which opened on 
the lawn, and commanded an angle of 
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the castle, he found the motion of his 
heart strangely accelerated by the sudden 
appearance of a lady on the ramparts. Her 
striking air of dignity, and her deep mourn- 
ing, at once convinced him that the inter- 
nal alarum gave no deceptive warning — 
it certainly was the sister of Wilhelm : 
but the quick palpitation was checked, 
as if by the touch of a torpedo, when 
Casimir saw that she was accompanied 
by a young man. The features of her 
attendant he was too far removed to 
scrutinise } but az his eye was directed 
with intense curiosity to the spot where 
stood the objects of his interest, he could 
perceive an air of mutual confidence that 
made his heart shrink within him ; — he 
saw that the lady seated herself, her 
fingers being employed with her needle, 
but her mind apparently engaged on 
some book which her unknown com- 
panion, who reclined at her feet, was 
reading to her ; and he saw, or fancied, 
that ev^ and anon the stranger, foirget- 
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ful of his book, would fall into a long 
pause^and indulge himself with an ardent, 
at least a settled, perusal of the counte- 
nance of the Baroness. Now, and for 
the first time, was Vallenstein enabled to 
form some notion of the doubts and tor- 
ments of passion; for he had actually 
nurtured in his breast a fancy for Wil- 
helm's sister till it became a passion of 
the most predominant and engrossing 
potency. That ishe should pre-engage 
her affections was a contingency which 
had entirely escaped his prescience ; and 
now that it smote so hard on his convic- 
tion, the sensation was intolerable. His 
eyes remained long riveted to that which 
he abhorred to look on : at length, turn- 
ing dejectedly away, he retraced his 
steps along the avenue; and, taking 
Mirza from his groom, mounted him> 
and reached the grey and ivied walls of 
St. Guthred's in time to join the pro^ 
cession, which was that evening to itaeet 
the Lady ef Marcbfeldt M the chapel on 
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the Island. Such a warfare as that 
whereof his bosom was now become the 
theatre had never before troubled its re* 
pose :-^he hardly knew himself^ In all 
the hitherto quick passing perturbations 
of his life he had invariably found a 
sovereign remedy in action. 

** Even now/* said he, " I have not 
the slow miseries of suspense to contend 
with — I am about to meet my fate ! If 
the Baroness is attended to the chapet 
by the man whom I saw with her on the 
ramparts of her castle, I may observe 
them near enough to exchange con- 
jecture for certainty." 

His heart tossed by the winds, every 
thought of his mind afloat and waver- 
ing, he joined the holy brethren of St. 
Guthred's in their solemn procession, 
and in their train entered the chapel of 
the Island. As he bent his knee within 
that sacred place, the internal tumult 
obeyed for a moment that profound re* 
spect with whichy though a soldier, b^ 
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ever approached the scene of religious wor- 
ship. The memory of Wllhelm seemed 
almost palpably to meet him there, and 
shed into his bosom a sentiment of 
mingled awe and tenderness. The so- 
lemnity which reigned around, the blaze 
of tapers, the hoarse rush of the autumn 
wind through the now yellow branches 
of the grove which sheltered the edifice, 
the sighing swell of the Raab, and finally, 
the full deep chorus of voices of the 
brothers of St. Guthred, bursting forth 
in mournful chantings, all spake a lan- 
guage calculated at once to calm and 
elevate the spirit, and to forbid the 
vulgar intrusion of earthly anxieties, 
earthly speculations. A holy influence 
seemed breathing around, and Vallen- 
stein felt soothed and fortified, almost 
wondering at the serenity with which 
he now awaited the arrival of the train, 
whom the waters of the Raab were bear- 
ing towards the Island, as the nearer and 
nearer stroke of the oar announced. 
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At length the Baroness and her suite 
entered the chapel : he whose inauspicious 
appearance on the ramparts of the castle 
had so unexpectedly damped the hopes 
of Vallenstein, led the lady of March- 
feldt by the hand : — that was no pleasing 
sight; but what were Vallenstein's feel- 
ings when, as the broad blaze of the 
consecrated tapers fell on the face of 
the stranger, he beheld Wolfstei'n! He 
uttered an exclamation which Wolfstei'n 
('who was not addicted to religious ab- 
sorption, and who, being equally in- 
different to the ceremony and its cause; 
had all his senses awake and alert) heard, 
and directing his eye towards the spot 
from whence it issued, perceived im- 
mediately the vicinity of one, whom, of 
all God's creatures, he least desired to 
encounter. Presence of mind, however, 
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forsook him not: to prove that his suc- 
cess was already beyond contesting 
seemed his best means of baffling and 
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dtucouraging the enemy. Well assured 
that the Count had not forgotten the 
conversation which took place between 
him and Wilhelm after the battle of 
Halle, he took from his bosom the pic* 
ture which- formed the subject of it, and 
did not replace it« tilli having caught the 
^ye of the Baroness, he signified by a 
Ibnd and grateful glance that she en-' 
tirely acquiesced in his poaiession of 
thi& treasure. As Vallenstein looked on 
Louiaa,. scarcely could he persuade him-» 
self tfiai what was passing before hm 
was no illusion : there was something in 
her fine countenance that seemed so to 
contradict her actions 

" Ah,** saidhe^ ** how wonderful! How 
inagmficent a residence does that false 
and hollow soul inha^tl Never have I 
seen a form, a face that might vie with 
thine L But,, fie upon it ! It is all vile 
mockery 1 And canst thou uplift thy de« 
eeitful voice in tbe anthem ? And darest 
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tbou thus insult thy brother's spirit^ tHcwi 
lovely image o£ fra.ud and frailty ? Q^i 
how I hate thee!'* 

Meanv/hile, Wolfsteiui, in the midst of 
his triumph, trembled to reflect what 
might be the result of his dreaded rival's 
presence in the neighbourhood at this 
most critical juncture, and half a thougl^t 
determined him that nothing could so 
fatally assist in undermining his pwn pro* 
jects as loss of time. The point then to'be 
carried was immediate union with the 
Baronessj ere Vallenstein should discover 
t|ie manoeuvre which had prociu*ed hiin 
so firm a footing at Marchfeldt. He was 
a man of such extensive and complicated 
intrigue ; his secret connexions were so 
umversally dispersed, and, although os- 
tensibly an independent and single beings 
he was^ \n fact, individually implicated 
in so many of thef state fluctuations then 
occurring, that few things passed in the 
dijQ^rent cabinets of Europe without his 
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knowledge or perhaps his participation- 
He knew, for he was assisting in the plot 
which had for its object the downfall of 
the elder Vallenstein, that this event was 
near at hand. The Duke of Bavaria, 
and the Capuchin Friar, Father Joseph, 
were, indeed, its more avowed authors ; 
but Wolfstein*s communications supplied 
their fire with fuel. He had no particular 
animosity towards the elder Vallenstein, 
nor any direct interest to serve in com- 
passing his ruin ; his hatred of Casimir 
was stimulus sufficient: besides, to 
work the fall of such a man was, in 
itself, a glorious testimony to his own 
destructive genius. Of his knowledge 
of the great political change about to 
take place it has been seen how adroitly 
he availed himself, in thereby extorting, 
as it were, the consent of the Baroness 
to their speedy nuptials. 

Neither of these rivals quitted the 
chapel on the night of the celebration 
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of its Opening ceremony in the most en» 
viable frame of mind. Grief and wrath 
contended in the breast of Vallensteini : 
he would fain have hated the sister of 
Wilhelm, and he almost flattered himself 
it was hatred which made4iis cheek burn, 
and his heart beat against his side, as 
though it would have burst its lodging. 
Wolfstein felt his cool crafty spirit shaken 
^nd appalled as he had never before on any 
occasion experienced: he hazarded one 
Tnanoeuvre, however, which nothing but 
his perfect knowledge of his adversary 
could have justified. Having seated the 
Baroness in her barge, he gave certain di- 
rections to Rupert, who overtook the bre- 
thren of St. Guthred's as in slow proces- 
sion they moved homewards. Approach- 
ing Count Vallenstein respectfully, 

** My Lord,'* said he, " the Chevalier 
Warbeck of Wolfstein greets you welL 
He hopes that the idle petulances kindled 
accidentally between you slumber in 
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jWLV breast, a» they da la hh : he enw 
treftts yooj in tcken of perfect amity, to 
gladden the castle of Marchfeldt with 
your presence, and guaranties your wel* 
come fi*oai its peerless mistrese* Doubly 
will she welcome you as the friend of tiie 
late Baron, and the guest of Wolfttein/' 

<^ Insult upon insult!'^ cried Yallen- 
stein, mad with indignation. ^ I will not 
stain my knighthood by injuring: thee^ 
thou vassal of a fiend ! But hence ! lest 
I should forget myself and theeT* 

His first thought was to quit ioh 
mediately the precincts of Marchfeldt, 
replunge himself in war, and consign to 
oblivion his frustrated projects; then, 
he would lie in wait for Louisa, would 
upbraid her with the foul n>ockery she 
was guilty of, in oaring up masses for 
the peace of one, to whose menaory her 
actions betrayed such flagrant disregard. 

•* Yes, if she has a heart, I will probe 
it! Yes, she shall hear me out! I will 
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show her to herself! I wiU sp^ak; dagg^fs 
to her ! Ayi and if Wolfstem be^s that, 
if his cold hard nature kindt^s not M that» 
she must detect him I He has murdered 
my peace! I will force him to dmv^ 
Hfky blood ! I will speak such woirds to 9 
WOina,a as maphood must recoil at He 
shall fight me !'' 

Tired of pacing the narrow limits of 
hi apartm ent, he descended to the 
i^isles of St. Giithred*s church, where his 
troubled wanderings found wider scop^ ; 
end as he brooded over schema of ven« 
geance, or even muttered his menaces 
aloud, a Voice seemed occasionally to 
mingle with his abstractions, and say, 
** What place is this for such unhallowed 
musings 1" But Ca&imir was desperate, — 
he saw nothing as he was wont to do,«*rhe 
was no longer himself. His restlessness 
urged him early forth ; and, mounted on 
Mirza, he pursued his way towards the 
village of Marchfeldt. He aUghted iu^^ 
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wood where Wolfstein's supposed rob^ 
bery took place, and which lay between 
the abbey and the village, and throwing 
his bridle to the groom, ordered him to re" 
turn to St. Guthred*s and await him there ; 
that he would return on foot, but when he 
could not tell : " To-day, to-morrow, — ^in 
a week, perhaps — in short, I know not.'* 

He walked along the bank till he found 
himself opposite the Isle of Willows, and 
close to Stephen's cottage : he tapped at 
the door, and the feeble voice of the sick 
wife bade him lift the latch and enter. 
He requested a draught of milk, for his 
mouth was parched and feverish. The 
two little boys were busily engaged with 
their breakfast, but Alice cried, 

" Wilfred, get upon the stool, and 
reach the gentleman the pitcher of milk 
from the cupboard.*' 

When he had quenched his thirst — 

** It seems, dame," said he, " that 
your door opens readily to^ the wander- 
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ing stranger, and that you are no niggard 
of your simple store.'* 

** And if I were so, sir, I should ill de- 
serve the comfort and plenty in which it 
pleases God and our dear lady to main- 
tain us." 

" Is the Baroness of Marchfeld cha- 
ritable then ?" 

'^ She is like the sunshine and dew of 
Heaven ! The very sight of her brings a 
blessing/' 

" Alas/' thought Casimir, '^ it has 
shed a curse upon me !*' 

" You seem a stranger, sir," continued 
the good woman ; " but I suppose you are 
bound for the castle : belike it is your 
intent to attend the wedding, which, there 
is talk, will soon take place. The blessed 
angels watch over it, and grant our be- 
loved lady a lord deserving her ! They 
say, indeed, that the Count Casimir dotes 
on her ; that his eyes are never off her ; 
and that, when she speaks, h^e listens for 
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all th^ world as if some beautiful music 
was sounding in his ears. But I know 
Doty-^he may make never the better a 
husband for being so fond a lover, ast I 
tell Stephen/' 

" Who ?** cried Casimir, ** who^ good 
dame? Who^ did you say^ was about to 
espouse the Baroness V* 

*« Why, sir, the Coujit Ca3imir of Val- 
len^tein, the great gentlensan^s son who 
beats all the Emperor's enemies. Our 
poor young Baron, rest bis soul I took a 
fancy that he should marry his sister. I 
suppose they helped each other to fight 
at the wars,, and so they got great 
friends. I have no business to ^peak, tQ 
be sure ; but I always thi^k Lord Wil- 
helm had little to do to choose a hua- 
band for \m sister.'* 

" Are you sure there is no mistake, my 
good dame ? Ave you quite certaip that 
the person now at the castle is Count 
Casimir of Vallen^tei'n ?" 
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Oh yes, sure, sir ! As certain as that 
you stand there/' 

** And on what do you ground thia 
certainty?*' 

<< Dear me, sir, you are wonderful 
Iiard of belief, methinks ! Why^-^l^t me 
see.^-The first that ever told me who he 
was, was my lady's woman Barbara, when 
she came with medicines from the castle ; 
and then old Sigismond-^nd then. Lord! 
I know not who else ! But the Baroness 
and the Count have come to see me 
more than once, and staid ever so long* 
She called the gentleman, Casimir. She 
knows, I warrant, who she is going to be 
married to." 

** If she does not, she shall know !" 
muttered Vallenstei'n. " False, crafty viU 
lain ! I'll cross your machinations yet ! 

Buried in thought, he rose to quit 
the cottage, but turning at the door, he 
said, 

*^ If I understand you right, dame, 
you are no frjend to this marriage ?*' 
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** Nay, sir ! The saints forbid that I 
should be its enemy ! But you see, sir, as 
I lie here, I keep pondering and ponder- 
ing, as it were, on what may befall. Old 
Sigismond too, — he's a wise man, is Sigis- 
mond, as I tell Stephen; one wink of 
Sigismond's eye is as good as an hour of 
another man*s talk/' 

" And what says he, good dame ?'* 
" Why, for that matter he does not 
say much ; he never does — he's not one 
of your talkers, is not Sigismond/ 
** What does he think then ?" 
** Why, I take it, he thinks no great 
things of the young Count/' 
" Why, does he suspect any thing ?" 
*' What should he suspect ? No, no, I 
fancy it is past suspicion that he's putting 
a mask on a bad temper, as many a man 
has done before him during courting time. 
I am nothing but an ignorant woman, sir, 
but the neighbours, foolish folk, will have 
it that Alice can see as far — ay, a little 
£irther, peradventure, than those that brag 
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of their wisdom. Now, sir, Til ask you 
one question. Did you ever know a man, 
gentle or simple, good for aught,, that a 
child would not look at ?" 

She put her head through the curtain. 

" Ay, there they are, little trouble- 
some varlets, clinging to your skirts. 
For shame, Wilfred ! Let the gentleman 
alone, Leonard ! But, as I was saying, — 
when the Count came in, those two lads 
would cower behind the bed, and, neither 
bribing nor coaxing drew them nigh him. 
For my part, I say^ that has an ugly look 
with it, let Stephen laugh as he will.*' 

" You are right, dame," cried Vallen- 
stein ; ** the test is infallible ! And you 
are two honest little fellows," said he, 
patting their heads, and parting their 
curly ringlets, at the same time putting 
a dollar into the hand of each. 

*' It is possible, dame, that I may call 
again at your cottage, if you give per- 
mission." 
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** Ay do, and welcome, sir,'* said the 
sapient Alice ; and Casimir recrossed the 
humble threshold, the thoughts and opi- 
nions with which he entered it having 
undergone a total revolution. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

*' Hope is a lover's staff; walk hence with that, 
And manage it against despairing thoughts/' 

Shakspeare* 

Vallenstein's indignation was now all 
centred in the man who had, by so base 
a subterfuge, destroyed his hopes. — The 
intelligence of the good Alice, however, 
redeemed them from total annihilation. 

** It may be yet," thought he, " that 
her affections remain free. This may be 
a pure sacrifice to her brother's wilU'— 
Inclination maif have no share in it. — 
Yet, methinks, she had not the air of one 
compelled. Sure those smiles were spon«: 
taneous. Happy villain ! — Would that- 
one such look might beam on me !'' 

All that day, and the succeeding one, 
he lingered about the castle, greatly mar- 
velling that neither Wolfstein nor the 
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Baroness came forth. He kept as much 
as possible unseen by the domestics, lest 
the appearance of a stranger lurking 
nigh the castle might arouse suspicion, 
and occasion yet further caution. 

Father Felix, from time to time, sallied 
forth on his mule, which carried him 
mechanically, for the holy man's optics 
were generally engaged with a book, or 
turned inwards in some act of medi- 
tation. More than once Casimir was 
tempted to accost him, and unravel to 
him the whole web of iniquity, for he had 
learned from Wilhelm to reverence his 
simple, spotless character. His patience 
worn, and his mind irritated by waiting 
so long in vain for the opportunity so 
ardently sought, he had even followed 
the Friar some distance, resolved to re- 
veal himself, and unmask Wolfstein. 
Still the desire he felt to surprise and 
confoupd his adversary, and to behold, 
with his own eyes, the effect of the dis- 
Qpvery on the heart and conduct of the 
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Baroness, withheld him. The day on 
wliich the return of Conrade to the castle 
had anticipated all these intentions, 
Vallenstein met, in his wanderings, the 
groom he had sent back to St. Guthred's, 
who came in search of him with a packet 
of papers. They retired together to the 
wood, and there, with sensations difficult 
to describe, did Casimir peruse the fol- 
lowing letter from his father : — 

" Prove yourself my son, by disdain* 
ing either surprise or resentment when 
you learn that I am returned to my pa- 
lace at Prague, a private man ! Yes, 
Casimir, I have received my dismissal 
from the Emperor ! — My troops are dis- 
persed. Yesterday I disbanded 15,000 
of the finest cavalry in Europe; but to- 
day am I greater than I was yesterday. 
Yesterday I called Ferdinand master; 
to-day I am lord of myself— no despicable 
sovereignty ! The Emperor gently sued 
and besought me to relinquish my com- 
mand, for he dared not demand it — I 
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smiled and complied, fiavaria, the Ca- 
puchin, and another^ under the auspices 
of the politic Richelieu, have done this. 
Now mark me, my son ! — It is not the 
command of armies, the predominance 
in senates, the pomp of dominion, which 
constitute man's greatness, though they 
be splendid consequences thereof. It is 
the calm and lofty spirit, which can, 
with equal temper, take up and lay down 
these things. When Vallenstem would 
contemplate true greatness, he turns his 
eyes inward, and seeks it in his own soul ! 
I regard the present political revolutions 
with the same coolness as I trace those 
whose authors and victims exist no 
longer, save in the records of history, 
and look onward to the catastrophe with 
the same patient inquiry. I. explain this 
to you, that you may not deem it a point 
of duty to hasten hither. At your lei- 
sure, and when your own plans are ful- 
filled, and not till then, come to your 
friend and father— Vallenstein/^ 
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" Powers of justice! Can it be possi^^ 
ble ? — Can it be that this godlike man is 
yielded up a sacrifice to the narrow wind- 
ing policy of state intrigue ?*' 

The event seemed to Casimir so pro*' 
digious, so impossible, that for an in* 
stant he stood confounded, as though 
the earth before him was suddenly rent 
asunder by the shock of an earthquake, 
and he stood on the brink of the new- 
born precipice. His first impulse was to 
fly to his father ; but in so doing he must 
abandon the sister of Wilhelm to the 
embraces of a fiend : he stood suspended 
and irresolute — he knew not what to do^ 
He read and re-read his father's letter : 
—at length, turning to his groom, — 

" Go/' said he, " to Ptague. Tell 
my noble father I will endeavour to de- 
spatch the business which detains me in 
this neighbourhood. In a few days it 
shall be despatched, and then I will 
hasten to him/' 

Having thus dismissed the groom, hef 
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sate down for a while to reflect on the 
measures it now behoved him to pursue 
in order to bring his purpose to imme- 
diate effect, since he was resolved to pro- 
crastinate no longer. He determined to 
seek for aid at the cottage where the 
treachery of Wolfstein had been first re- 
vealed to him; and, repeating his pe- 
tition for a draught of milk, again visited 
Dame Alice. The good woman began 
gently chiding him for his liberality to 
her boys, and the little urchins greeted 
him with many signs of good- will, so that 
he found himself at home in Stephen's 
cottage. 

" It should seem, dame,'* said he, 
** that the lady of the castle and the 
bridegroom elect are almost as good 
housekeepers as yourself.'* 

" Ay/' said Alice, " so I hear. It is 
not their wont to be so ; but Stephen 
tells me they have never walked or rode 
forth since they were at the little chapel 
on the Island ; and I could almost weep 
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at the thought, that when next I see my? 
dear, sweet lady/ all these her fine d6«, 
mains, all we her vassals j ay, and what 
is more than all, her own precious self,; 
will have become another's !** 

« What !'* cried Vallenstein : '' is it 
so near at hand? — When does the mar*-, 
riage take place ?'^ 

*< That's a secret, sir," 

** The marriage will be private, then?'* 

" Why, there are no guests bidden, I: 
believe, and I am sure there is no time 
to collect them now. Well-a-day ! — ^A$! 
old Sigismund says, one lives tp see 
many a change, and but few of tliem for 
the better ; for, says he, time was when 
the wedding of a great lady made some: 
noise in the country ; when guests came 
flocking from far and near — knights an4; 
barons, and gay ladies-r— wh^ there 
were hawkings, and huntfaigs, and joustr 
ings, and mysteries, and mummeries 1-^- 
whep there was state in the saloon, and 
mirth and wfUisaU in the hall. But, says 
Sigismund, to seei a great lady sneak into 
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her chapeT, without pomp or state^ with 
scarce a page to hold her train for her, 
it's an ugly thing, Alice, said he, that you 
may take for a certainty! However, 
says he, send Stephen up with store of 
green rushes this very evening, to strew 
the passage from the hall to the chapeL 
It's a mercy, says he, that even so much 
is done ; but 1 believe there will be the 
new altar clock and gold plate, if there i& 
nothing else.** 

** Oh! then Stephen takes the rushes 
this evening/' 

Ay, marry, he is cutting them now.'^ 
Then,** said Casimir, " the inference 
1 draw is that the bridal takes place to- 
morrow !** 

" Hush ! hush !'* cried Alice, putting 
her head through, the curtain : " What 
could I be thinking of to mention those 
rushes ? And, by my troth, you must be 
a sharp one to find it out by such a trifle. 
How could I foresee that my just talking 
of the rushes would have toM you any 
thing about my lady's wedding.'* 
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^ No, certainly," replied he, " you are 
ndt answerable for my guesses ; you very 
faithfully refused to betray your secret : 
— What could you do more ? Now, God 
bless you, dame,'' said he, rising, ** it is 
probable we shall meet no more ; but/' 
added he, approaching her couch, ^* I 
shall never forget what I owe your kind- 
ness;" and, putting into her hand a 
purse of dollars, *^ as an earnest that I 
shall not, accept this from me/' 

♦* My kindness forsooth ! — What sort 
of a country do you come from ? There 
must be a famine in it sure, if they pay 
a purse of gold for a draught of milk ! 
It Is not our custom, however," said she 
in the honest pride of independence, 
'• and I won't begin it." 

^^ Keep it then, at least, Alice, in token 
of a stranger's good will.*' 

And he fled from the cottage*— ^He 
could now regulate his plan of operation : 
** There shall be, at least, one unbidden 
guest at the wedding, to-morrow,'* thought 
he, as he bent his way towards the chapel. 

<i2 
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The gate of the porch which led from the 
village was open, and Casimir entered ; 
be retreated, however, immediately, and 
unseen, into one of the cloisters, for his 
entrance happened at the moment when 
the Friar and the Sacristan were dis-' 
robing the chapel of its festive trappings ; 
n sight which filled him with con* 
sternation. 

" Sure, I am not too late," said he : 
** should it be so— but, no ! I will not be* 
lieve it l"* 

And he glided, as near as he dared, to 
those whose occupation so perplexed him. 
From time to time the voice of the Sa- 
cristan echoed along the vaulted aisles, 
but Father Felix silently assisted or di* 
rected him^; he spdce only when com- 
pelled to speak, and then in a low, mourn- 
ful accent. A variety of misgivings 
crowded on the thoughts of Vallenstein, 
tor he never dreamed that the discovery 
be meditated was anticipated ; his chief 
apprehensions were, that either Wolfste'in 
had contrived to hasten the ceremony^ 
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and place himself beyond dread of de« 
tection/or else that the Baroness was ill; 
That some misfortune had occurred, the 
dejected behaviour of the Friar rendered 
indubitable. 

*^ It seems a pity/' said the Sacristan^ 
at length, as if thinking aloud, " that all 
these gorgeous hangings should be put 
up one day, and taken down the next, 
and all for no use ! — I am sure, if any 
thing steps in between my lady and her 
marriage, I shall begin to think I am to 
see no more weddings in this chapel. 
There was my young lord, and the Lady 
Blanche, rest their souls ! Neither your 
Reverence nor I could have guessed that 
that cold marble shrine was to be their 
only marriage-bed ! — Well, your Rever* 
ence knows what is in the wind now, and 
I may be an old fool with my guesses ; 
but my hand shakes so, I can hardly get 
the nails out of the hangings.*' 

** I beseech thee, Matthias," said Fe- 
lix, " repress thy curiosity, natural as it 
is, for the present; all will be well yet, I 
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doubt not : — ^but, my good brother, man's 
life is like the sky, sometimes bright and 
serene, then cloudy; and the moral storm, 
like the natural, though tremendous in 
explosion, relieves the air from foul and 
pestilential vapours. The marriage, as 
thou conjecturest, will never be ; — why it 
is broken, is no matter to thee, or anyone." 
Vallenstein sought no farther intelli- 
gence, but he earnestly wished the Sa- 
cristan would retreat, and afford him an 
opportunity to confer with Father Felix. 
This, however, did not happen ; but the 
Friar, on quitting the chapel, expressed 
his intention of performing his devotions 
therein during the night ; Casimir there- 
fore concealed himself, resolving to await 
the good man's return at the midnight 
hour. 
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